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COMMENTARY 


A Sicn oF Hope. There is as much difference between optimism 
and the Christian virtue of hope as there is between a stage 
property and a house with real foundations. Everyone may 
decide for himself why it is that St Augustine, the sixteenth 
centenary of whose birth occurs this month, should seem to us so 
much more contemporary than Queen Victoria or the promoters 
of the Great Exhibition, at one time the embodiments of perma- 
nence and progress. It is, however, certain that Augustine’s 
ability to survive the test of time, and still to speak with an 
authentic voice, is due to something more than the fact that, 
when ruins as great as Rome have fallen, we find him more 
sympathetic. Whatever coincidence of stars shone upon Novem- 
ber 13th, 354, they cannot altogether explain that peculiar destiny 
which made of a small North-African ragamuffin first the father 
of a little local flock, and ultimately a Father of the whole Church. 
At least, so Augustine, who had formerly been impressed by the 
astrologers, would have believed. He would have been as ready as 
any Marxist to admit the existence of pre-determining circum- 
stances. Destiny, as it should be for any Christian, had been for 
him the subject of a good deal of meditation. Yet as a Christian 
he also came to acknowledge that history, whether his own or 
that of the world, was subject to one incalculable interruption, 
which could, in a moment, make almost irrelevant the existence 
of good times or bad. The Incarnation, itself an event occurring 
at a definite point in time, redeemed the times, and was thus, in 
faith, a source of hope for all generations. 

It is this profound realization that accounts for Augustine’s 
absorption with history. The Incarnation relieved him of the 
necessity of having to find a cause for optimism in the confusion 
and suffering which, as it is today, was reported on every hand. 
For optimism, even in its dependence on a certain mental dexterity, 
can scarcely afford to be wholly without foundation in human 
probability, if it is not to appear ridiculous. Christian hope on the 
other hand, may almost be said to thrive on the humanly imposs- 
ible, being by definition a simple dependence, not on the inner 


possibilities of things in this world but upon the unqualified 
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power of God. Nevertheless, Augustine was fully aware that this 
truth should not lead us to suppose that we can turn our backs 
upon the world. The very doctrine that leads us beyond history 
insists on doing it through history. Thus it was that, while the world 
he knew as a boy was vanishing before his eyes, Augustine turned 
confidently to the building of a new one, a ‘city which hath 
foundations’. Yet with the instincts of all the early missionaries 
he pictures the Christian Church rising not on a new site, but on 
the very ruins of the ancient shrines. Had he not built up his own 
mind in the same way? Something of Plato was there and some- 
thing of Cicero; changed but not obliterated. It would be wrong 
to insist exaggeratedly on Augustine as a traditionalist. His 
contribution to the theology of the Trinity, for instance, was not 
only important but also original. No one had previously thought 
of treating the question quite as he did. Yet it remains true that, 
like a wise scribe, he brought out of his treasure things new and 
old. 

God had, after all, been doing the same in Augustine himself, 
as grace worked upon his unusually gifted nature. So that the 
saint we honour is now for us a peculiar sign of hope, a tangible 
witness to the power of divine providence. Indeed, it is not alto- 
gether surprising that it was in this guise that our Lord presented 
him to St Gertrude in a vision of great splendour which she 
recounts in her Revelations. ‘And the Lord said to her: “See 
how my well-beloved shines with a purity more dazzling than 
the snow, with his tender humility and his ardent charity”. But 
she replied with some astonishment: “My Lord, how can you 
say that this saint shines with a purity dazzling like snow? He is 
certainly worthy of veneration on account of his holy life, but 
still he did remain for a long time in heresy. Surely he must have 
contracted some stains.” And the Lord answered: “If I permitted 
him to remain so long in error, that was to glorify in him the 
ways of my providence which caused me to await his conversion 
with so much patience and mercy. I also wished to display my 
infinite goodness which deigned to call him, and my free loving- 
kindness whose effects he so powerfully experienced.” ’ We 
devote the present number to his honour. 














THE AUTHORITY OF ST AUGUSTINE 


Dom DESMOND SCHLEGEL, O.S.B. 


quotes with evident approval the opinion of a contemporary 

writer that whereas all the Greek Fathers are summed up in 
St John Chrysostom so all the Latin Fathers can truly be said to 
be contained in St Augustine. From the year 431 when Pope 
Celestine I sang the praises of Augustine in his well-known letter 
to the bishops of Gaul,? the teaching Church has not ceased to 
recommend in an altogether exceptional way his writings and 
doctrine. 

Of course it is in the realm of divine grace that his authority 
is pre-eminent, but it would be inexact to confine his influence 
within such a limit. He is the Father of the Western Church, 
bridging the gulf between the old and the new; providing us with 
a summary of what had been thought out by his predecessors, 
and preparing the way for the great medieval development which 
was to follow. Living his life about midway between the councils 
of Nicaea and Chalcedon—probably the most vigorous period 
of the Church’s history—he brought to bear on Christian revela- 
tion the elements of pagan philosophy which his powerful and 
essentially courageous mind had duly assimilated. 

With Pelagianism in the fourth century something new ap- 
peared. It was almost as if the growing distance between then and 
the time of our Lord called for an increased self-reliance in him 
who would follow Christ, in order to bridge the gap. St Augustine, 
ever strongly aware of God’s transcendence and of man’s impotence 
before it, opposed and crushed this mistaken self-confidence by 
insisting on the exclusive omnipotence of love in grace. It was 
during his years as bishop, between 396 and 430, that Augustine 
gave expression to the fulness of his thought on this question 
and that he became for posterity Doctor Gratiae and Doctor 
Caritatis. 

His letters of this period allow us to penetrate deep down into 
his very soul. Force of circumstance obliged him to pen a great 


I: his “Traité des Etudes Monastiques’! Dom Jean Mabillon 


1 Brussels, 1692, p. 248. 
2 Ep. ‘Apostolici verba praecepti’, 21. 
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number: two hundred and twenty-three, to be exact. He knew 
everyone, and everyone knew him. Bishops and priests (as often 
as not heretical ones), layfolk too, pagan as well as Christian, he 
counts among his friends; and to all, whether they asked his 
opinion on some point of theology or philosophy, or his advice 
on the ordering of their lives, the already over-worked bishop 
would reply, sometimes at considerable length. Some of his letters 
on the Donatist question, for instance, exceed the usual limits of 
a correspondence and are more like treatises. Nothing is too much 
trouble, no question of importance to his correspondent is unim- 
portant for him. From clearing up problems concerned with the 
mystery of the Trinity to his prudent care with regard to a mixed 
marriage, 3 the same charity, the same kindness is always in evi- 
dence. To write letters was, for Augustine, one of the duties of 
his ministry. In his correspondence, as in his preaching, he is 
first and foremost the Bishop of Hippo. 

A considerable number of these letters, it is to our purpose to 
note, were addressed to the Roman Bishop. Relations between 
North Africa and the capital of the Christian world were con- 
tinual, and the popes never ceased to take a close interest in African 
affairs. In the Pelagian controversy, for example, Augustine is 
careful that his opinion be backed by the authority of the Aposto- - 
lic See. 

The Donatist party took up a lot of Augustine’s time, and his 
dealings with them gave him the opportunity to explain Catholic 
teaching on the Church, and the place therein of the Roman 
primacy. But here again the pastor of souls with a practical 
object in view can be seen as much as, or more than, the speculative 
theologian. His last letter on the subject is written to a converted 
nun, urging her ‘not to forsake the Church because she was 
distressed at scandals which arose among its members; for the 
Church will not be perfectly holy until the last judgment shall 
have separated the wicked from among the righteous’. 4 

However, in spite of what may be called the occasional charac- 
ter of much of his writing, Augustine could, and did, expound 
as fully as any the cardinal doctrines of Christianity, and it is 
precisely when talking about the Church that he makes what 
is perhaps his most original contribution to Catholic theology. 


3 Ep. 252-5. 
4 G. G. Willis, St Augustine and the Donatist Controversy, p. 86. 
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In Augustine’s manner of proposing the doctrine of the mysti- 
cal body, great prominence is given to interior realities, such as 
the life of Christ within the soul, and the union, likewise interior, 
of each soul with all other souls and with the Church. He is one 
of the most outspoken on the subject of our incorporation in 
Christ. For him it is a fundamental principle that Christ and the 
Church are one: the Church is the body of which Christ is the 
head. “Unus ergo homo Christus caput et corpus. Quod est corpus 
eius? Ecclesia eius.’5 The first mark of the Church is there- 
fore unity: not only that there is only one true Church, but 
that within that Church itself union, unity, must reign supreme— 
and whoever cuts himself off from that unity is ipso facto outside 
the Church. The ‘coat without seam’ must not be rent, but 
preserved intact by charity. It is possible to conceive of a faith 
pure and whole even in schism, - not of such a faith which 
lives by charity. 

St Cyprian’s doctrine of ecclesiastical unity and of the mystical 
body was continued and completed by Augustine. He follows 
him in seeing in Peter and his successors the representative of 
that unity; by communion with the Apostolic See one is in 
contact with the Apostles: one is in the true Church. 6 He teaches 
a doctrine of unity, a vast unity, that embraces all men, even 
sinners, and all virtue, even that which appears to flourish outside 
the Church. The point that he continually pressed against the 
Donatists was precisely this, that elect and reprobate live side by 
side and together make up the Church on earth, the Church 
being the net of the parable (Matt. 13, 47) which ‘enclosed fish 
of every kind at once’. 

His great work, the most elaborate, and in some respects the 
most significant that came from his pen, The City of God, has for 
its theme the Catholic Church conceived as a visible body 
organized for the saving of mankind. Set on fire with zeal for the 
house of God, as he himself tells us,7 by the blasphemies of those 
who sought to lay the overthrow of Rome to the charge of the 
Christian religion, he undertook this great apologetic treatise 
in defence of the Church which he sees rising in the form of anew 
civic order on the crumbling ruins of the Empire. The Church, 


§ Enarr, in Ps., cxxvii, 3. 
6 Ep. xliii, 7; liii, 2. 
7 Retract., bk Il. 
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indeed, stands as a city upon a hill, distinct and clear in its graceful 
proportions, a mark thereby for the hostility of the world. But 
elect and reprobate are intermingled in this world, and God’s eye 
alone infallibly distinguishes them. “We divide the human race 
into two kinds of men, one living according to man, the other 
living according to God. Mystically, we call them Two Cities, 
or two societies of men: the one predestined to reign eternally 
with God, the other to suffer pean punishment with the devil.’ 8 
‘These Two Cities are made by two loves: the earthly city by 
love of oneself even to contempt of God; the heavenly city by 
love of God even to contempt of oneself.’ 9 

Ever since Augustine wrote the fine, pregnant phrases which 
abound in The City of God they have been studied and commented 
upon by Christian thinkers—who, it must be admitted, did not 
always grasp their exact meaning: such being frequently the lot 
of syntheses like this, too vast for immediate application. Much 
more than a criticism of pagan religions, an apology for Christian- 
ity, or even a philosophy of history, The City of God is an exposi- 
tion of the nature of divine operation in the world, in the way 
that The Confessions are an account of God’s action in one indi- 
vidual. 

So far we have been considering Augustine’s work in relation 
to the circumstances of his life and times. But about the period 
that he was thinking out the beginning of The City of God he 
was putting the finishing touches to another book, probably 
more important in his eyes. Although he had often in the past 
had to do battle against the Arians, and had written, too, some 
controversial books against them, he wanted to meditate for 
himself, as it were, and apart from all controversy, upon the 
mystery of the Blessed Trinity. The treatise De Trinitate occupied 
him for nearly thirty years and during this long period grew up 
silently in the author’s mind. This has given it somewhat more of 
completeness and organic arrangement than is usual with August- 
ine. But what makes the De Trinitate so interesting is that it is 
not merely an essay in speculative theology. Men like Augustine 
can never take up the pen without revealing something of them- 
selves. And so, after explaining the doctrine of the Trinity in a 
manner that has become classic, the theologian gives place to the 


8 De Civ. Dei, xv, I. 
9 ibid. xiv, 28. 
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mystic speaking to us from his own personal experience. Although 
he does not speak in the first person, yet when he is talking of 
that possession of God which is enjoyed by the pure of heart, 
of the knowledge and vision of God promised to the spiritual 
man, we feel instinctively that he did not get all this from books; 
rather is it the fruit of that ever-increasing intimacy with God 
in which he lived from the day of his conversion. Elsewhere in 
his writing Augustine insists on the facts of fallen humanity to 
such an extent that one might be tempted to think of him 
almost as a soured pessimist. But the real Augustine is quite 
other. True, he knows man well enough not to be blind to his 
weakness; but he also knows him well enough to recognize his 
greatness and to bless God for it. In a word, he has the right to 
tell us how God is known and loved by the saint. 

The magnificent prayer which concludes the De Trinitate is a 
salutary reminder of the imperfections and limitations of human 
knowledge, not excepting the knowledge of the theologian: ‘. . . 
when we shall have reached You, all our words which, though we 
multiply them continually, never adequately express our thoughts, 
will have an end at last; and You alone will remain, All in all, 
and we will have only one word on our lips for evermore, 
praising You with one voice, and all of us Teles henceforth 
and for ever but one in You.’ 

Mention of the Confessions has been purposely kept to the end 
of this article for, in a sense, their very popularity has done a 
disservice to Augustine’s other works and also, therefore, to a 
full knowledge of his mind. There is no one who has not read the 
Confessions or, at any rate, wanted to read them. And it is on 
this book alone that our idea of St Augustine is often based, 
whereas it must be remembered that the Confessions end when 
Augustine is but thirty-two years of age. No matter how rich 
and varied his spiritual experience, his work for the service of 
God and the Church was still to come. He does not stop being 
interesting the moment he is converted. 

And yet, really, it is only natural that the Confessions should be 
a favourite book: it was so in its author’s own lifetime, 1° and 
it is so today. Some are drawn by its devotion, some by its 
philosophy, but all are charmed. by it. It is great writing: ‘a 
mirror in which we see ourselves and our own experience. For 


10 De dono perseverantiae, 20. 
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however much Augustine owes to the spirit of his own time, 
that is to say to the spirit of the dying ancient world, he is in the 
essentials of his mind a modern man.’ 11 The scenes of his early 
life stand out like pictures; and his mother lives before our mind’s 
eye as if we had seen her in the flesh. His whole existence, so 
marvellously directed towards God, establishes decisively the 
triumph of grace. ‘And behold Thou wert within me while I 
made search for Thee without: unsightly that I was, I rushed 
headlong upon those beautiful things Thou hast made. Thou 
indeed wert with me, but I was not with Thee: those things 
which, unless they were in Thee, should not be at all, kept me far 
from Thee. Thou didst call and cry unto me; Thou didst even 
break open my deafness: discovering Thy beams and shining 
upon me, Thou didst chase away my blindness: Thy fragrance 
blew upon me, I drew my breath, and now I pant after Thee; 
I tasted Thee and now do hunger and thirst for Thee. Thou didst 
touch me, and I burned to enjoy Thy peace.’ 12 

From beginning to end the Confessions are primarily a song of 
praise and thanksgiving to the God who did everything to 
capture a heart which knew no rest till it rested in Him. 


11 Karl Adam, St Augustine: the Odyssey of his Soul, p. 3. 
12 Confess. x, 27. 











ST AUGUSTINE AS A PREACHER 


EDMUND Hitt, o.?. 


HERE is to my mind little doubt that St Augustine 
regarded preaching as the most important of a bishop’s 


duties. It is the pastoral work par excellence, to feed the 
flock, to break the bread of the Word to the hungry. It is the 
bishop’s proper mode of almsgiving, of investing the talent which 
the Lord has given to him. ‘To lead a carefree life of leisure’, 
says Augustine, ‘little force would be needed to make me do that. 
There could be nothing more enjoyable than rummaging about 
in the divine treasure chest, with no one to plague me. While 
preaching, arguing, rebuking, building God’s house, having to 
manage for every one, who wouldn’t shrink from such a heavy 
burden? But the gospel scares me’ 1—namely, the parable of the 


1 Sed terret me Evangelium, S. 339. 
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slothful servant. He also preached on that text, once when ‘the 
lords my brethren and fellow-bishops have been good enough 
to visit us and encourage us by their presence; and yet for some 
reason or other they refuse to give tired me a helping hand, and 
you a sermon when I ask them’.2 A short sermon, and very 
pointed. Poor blushing bishops in the apse! 

Besides preaching tirelessly himself, he also provided in the 
De Doctrina Christiana what really seems to be a manual on 
preaching for the clergy. Most of this work, it is true, is con- 
cerned with how to interpret Scripture; but this means, for 
Augustine, how to acquire de matter for your sermons. The only 
sort of preaching he could conceive of was preaching the truth of 
God which is given us in the Scriptures. True, a man might get 
along well enough without them, if he is far advanced in that 
charity which is their message. But to one who has pretensions to 
lead and instruct others in the way of truth and charity, the 
Scriptures are indispensable. God, as Augustine quaintly remarks 
at the beginning of a sermon, only likes the sound of his own 
voice. He will only be pleased with what we have to say, if we 
let him speak through us. 3 

First, then, in the Doctrina Christiana, he discusses the ‘way of 
finding out what we have to understand’, and then, in the last 
book only, ‘the way of imparting to others what we have 
understood’. In Book I he gives us in fact a summary of Christian 
teaching; the things that really matter, God, Christ, the Church; 
and how to attain them by the right use of everything else, 
Faith, Hope, and Charity.4 That in effect is what Scripture 
amounts to; and that in effect is what his own sermons amount to. 
His favourite topics seem to have been on the one hand God, the 
possession of him in eternal life, the mystery of the divine 
Persons; and on the other hand the Church. It was about the 
Church in fact that he was at odds with the Donatists. So he 
stresses its undivided unity, which is the unity of the body of 
Christ, the unity preserved by charity; and its universal extent in 
fulfilment of prophecy; nothing less than the whole world could 


2 S. 94. 

3 In Ps. 99. 

4 Augustine constructs the book on two distinctions; the first between things and signs 
which represent things; the second between things to be enjoyed, which make us happy, 
i.e. the things that really matter, and things to be used in order to attain the things we 
should enjoy. It isa bad mistake to enjoy the second things for their own sake, and a worse 
one to use the first things in order to get the others, 
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have been bought with so infinite a price as Christ’s blood; 5 
and lastly he always harps on the mixed character of the Church 
militant; it is the threshing-floor piled high with both grain and 
chaff, the field full of wheat and cockle, and the grain must 
patiently bear with the chaff, and the chaff must take the oppor- 
tunity of turning into grain while there is still time, before the 
day of judgment and separation comes. 

The Church is the body of Christ, it is Christ bringing 
his members to the good things of the land of the living by 
embodying them in himself, the new man. Perhaps no text is 
more often quoted by Augustine than ‘Saul, Saul, why persecutest 
thou me:?’. It shows the solidarity, the identity that there is 
between Christ and Christians. He said ‘Me’, not ‘My members’, 
though he was in heaven, untouched by Saul’s fury. Christ is 
our physician healing our blindness with the eye-salve of his 
humanity. He is our mother even, or rather cur mother’s milk, 
for the Word was make flesh so that the solid food of angels 
might be made milk for babes.6 Christ by his incarnation and 
passion is the master of humility. It is in terms of the redemption, 
and of the humility which was able to achieve it, and the humility 
which is needed to receive it, that Augustine waged his war on 
the Pelagians over the question of grace. 

What he says about charity could be the subject of volumes. 
Charity alone makes the Christian life possible. “Narrow is the 
way, etc.’; yes, says Augustine, but it is wide for the lover.7 
For him the two cardinal virtues and the two cardinal vices are 
Love and Fear. I don’t want you to stop loving, he says; far from 
it, love as hard as ever you can; but love the right things. Love of 
the right things is called Charity, of the wrong things Cupidity. 
He never tires of urging a genuine practical charity, manifest in 
the works of mercy. “Don’t forget the poor. You won't lose 
what you give them; what you lose in fact is what you don’t 
put in the plate. I see there’s much less today than you usually 
give. Shake off your slackness. Let me be a beggar for beggars.’ 8 
$ cf. in Ps. 21, preached on a Good Friday. 

6 cf. S. 185, and the following sermons. Also our Lord’s longing for Jerusalem as a hen 
for her chicks, which is called an affection ‘maternae infirmitatis, non amissae majestatis’. 
(In Ps. $8.) 

7 In Ps. 30, S. 1. 

8 Ego sim mendicus mendicorum, ut vos numeremini in numero filiorum. The word I 


translate ‘plate’ is ‘quadriga’, lit. ‘chariot’, which I assume to have been the popular name 
for some sort of collecting box. S. 66. 
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The most valuable way of giving is forgiving; even the poor 
can do this; and they are not allowed to delude themselves by 
thinking that mere poverty will get them to heaven. They are 
warned against envying the rich. Charity to be sincere must not 
be cupboard love. We must love God with a ‘straight heart’, not a 
crooked one, a heart ruled by his will, ready to say with Job: 
‘The Lord has given, the Lord has taken away, blessed be the 
name of the Lord’.9 But it is quite impossible to convey the 
fulness, the balance, and the shrewdness of his teaching on any of 
these topics. 

It is all taken from Scripture and given in terms of Scripture. 
These are the real things of which Scripture contains the signs. 
In Books II and III, Doctrina Christiana, he deals with the inter- 
pretation of these signs. His chief interest is in the spiritual or 
mystical meaning of Scripture, and he gives a number of rules 
by which we may bring to light the mysteries—or, as he often 
calls them, the sacraments—which are hidden under the veil of 
the letter. ‘Certainly’, he says, ‘there is nothing we draw out of 
these obscurities, which cannot be found put quite plainly 
somewhere else.’ But, to put it briefly, it’s so much more fun10 
to find the truth wrapped up in symbols; and the Holy Ghost has 
magnificently arranged the Scriptures for the benefit of all, with 
a passages for the famished, and obscure ones for the fasti- 

ous. 

His ingenuity in manipulating the signs is extraordinary, and 
to the modern mind probably suspect. Numbers had a peculiar 
fascination for him, and called forth all his skill. Why did Christ 
say we must forgive not 7 times but 77 times? A great mystery, 
a wonderful sacrament! St Luke counts 77 generations from Adam 
the original sinner to Christ the redeemer, so that 77 signifies 
as it were the totality of sin. Again 77 is 7 x 11, and 11, being 
one over the ten commandments, signifies the fulness of trans- 
gression. There is nothing, in other words, too bad to for- 

ive. 
7 Or take his exegesis 11 of the 153 fishes of John 21. They repre- 
sent the number of the blessed after the last day. For 153 is the 
triangle of 17; ic. 153=17+16+15 ... +1. But 17=7-++10, and 


9' In Ps. 31. 
10 nescio quomodo suavius, Doct. Christ. Il, 6. 
11 S. 83. 
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signifies therefore those who fulfil the commandments by the 
grace of the Holy Ghost. 153 therefore stands for the grand total 
of these elect. 12 Charming but unconvincing, says the reader. But 
a modern scholar quite independently of Augustine, and approach- 
ing the matter from a different angle altogether, also maintains 
that St John meant the number to be a mystical measurement of 
the elect, because it is the triangle of 17, and 17 is the diagonal of 
the four-square heavenly city, whose sides have the measurement 
of 12. (A. Farrer, Rebirth of Images, p. 254.) So perhaps Augustine 
is truer to the mind of the sacred writers than we are. 

In Book IV, Doctrina Christiana, he goes on to deal with the 
actual business of preaching. Rhetorical art is useful, he says, for 
the ‘ecclesiastical man’ (after all, why should the truth be unarmed?) 
but not essential. The best way to become eloquent, in any case, 
is not to learn the rules but to read and listen to the masters of the 
art. Such examples can be found both in ecclesiastical authors 
and in the sacred writings themselves. What is essential in a 
preacher is clarity. The obscurity of the Scriptures is the one thing 
he must not imitate. It is all the more necessary to be easily 
understood, because the audience cannot ask the preacher 
questions. However, the ‘people eager for knowledge’ 13 have 
ways of showing by their movements when they understand you, 
and so you must go on putting what you have to say in a variety 
of ways, until they show unmistakably that they have under- 
stood. This of course is impossible if you come with a sermon 
learnt by heart. Augustine would have his preacher speak ex 
tempore—think not how or what you will speak—armed only 
with his own and his congregation’s prayers, keeping his mind 
open to the inspirations of the moment. But this of course means 
sacrificing the more elaborate artifices of oratory. 

It is p are that this was his own almost invariable practice. 
One day he had prepared a short psalm to expound to the 
people, but the lector got fiustered at the last moment, and sang a 


12 In Ps. 49, Ss. 248-51. N.B. this passage from S. 249, typical of his easy touch. ‘When 
you add these seven (gifts) to ten (law), it makes ten. What did I say? How absurd! Seven 
and ten make ten, as though I had forgotten how to count! Of course I should have said 
seven and ten make seventeen, as everyone knows. Why, these boys here started laughing 
at me when I said seven and ten make ten. Yet I'll say it again without blushing. When 
you see why, you won’t find fault with my counting, but you will like my method of 
reckoning. When you add seven to ten, it makes ten; when you add the Holy Ghost to 
the Law, the Law is kept, you make ten.’ 

13 cognoscendi avida multitudo; c. 10. Augustine appreciated his audience. 
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different one (138); ‘so I prefer, says Augustine, to follow God’s 
will in the lector’s mistake, rather than my own in my original 
purpose’. He freed himself to a quite remarkable extent from the 
rhetorical habits that would have been natural in an ex-professor 
of rhetoric. As it so happens we have two sermons which, from 
casual remarks he makes in them, must have been almost his 
maiden efforts. So we can see how his style developed in the direc- 
tion of simplicity, gaining in vividness and freedom what it 
lost in elegance. 14 

One of the chief delights of St Augustine’s sermonsis the quality 
of imagination they reveal, often whimsical, but always concrete 
and always accurate. His nice use of images is especially evident 
when he is expounding the Trinity, or the union of natures in Christ. 
He combines subtlety and homeliness. “When someone tears 
your cloak’, he says, “you cry “You've torn me into ribbons”, 15 
though it is not you, but your cloak that’s been torn. In the same 
way we say the Son of God was crucified and buried, though he 
suffered only as man, and only his body was buried.’ 

He is quite incapable of a colourless metaphor. Explaining how 
Christ is the foundation of the Church, he takes what might so 
easily be the husk of an image, and makes us think of real founda- 
tions on which real houses of bricks and mortar are built—the 
difference being that in this case the foundation is on top of the 
house instead of underneath it, because this house, being built of 
charity and holy desires, ‘weighs’ upwards.16 He explains the 
significance of the word ‘Jubilate’ from the yodels and wordless 
tra-la-las of profane ditties and harvesting songs, which the 
singers break out into from a coueiaaiian ce of joy’.17 “To 


14 Compare these two passages, which I have left untranslated to preserve the quality of 
the style. 





S. 216, ad Competentes (early). 
Infantia vestra innocentia erit, pueritia 
reverentia, adolescentia patientia, juventus 
virtus, senium meritum, senectus nihil 
aliud quam canus sapiensque intellectus. 
Per hos articulos vel gradus aetatis non tu 
evolveris, sed permanens innovaris. Non 
enim ut decidat prior secunda succedet, aut 
tertiae ortus secundae erit interitus, aut 
quarta jam nascitur ut tertia moriatur; non 
quinta quartae invidebit ut maneat, nec 
quintam sexta sepeliet. 


in Ps. 127 (later). 

Optas ut crescant filii, ut accedat aetas. 
Sed vide quia veniente pueritia moritur 
infantia, veniente adolescentia moritur 
pueritia, veniente juventute moritur 
adolescentia, veniente senectute moritur 
juventus, veniente morte moritur omnis 
aetas. . .. Nati pueri tamquam hoc dicunt 
parentibus ‘Eja, cogitate ire hinc, agamus 
et nos mimum nostrum’. Mimus est 
generis humani tota vita tentationis. 


The other undoubtedly early sermon is S. 214. 


15 Fila me fecisti! S. 213. 
16 in Ps. 29. 





17 in Ps. 99. 
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make shipwreck of the faith’: what a cliché it can be! Augustine 
makes it fresh, and shows us the man who trusts to his own virtue 
too much and ignores grace, as a helmsman of superb skill manag- 
ing his craft in heavy seas, holding it steadily to its course—but a 
course which is laid straight on the rocks and not on the harbour 
mouth. 18 

He was obviously quite at home in the pulpit, and one gets 
the impression that normally he enjoyed it immensely. He wasn’t 
just making speeches, but talking of what he had most at heart 
to his own people, and it is clear that he loved them and they loved 
him. Like everyone who is doing something which he likes and 
is good at, he often tended to go on too long. He frequently 
apologizes for it, and blames the people for their excessive 
eagerness. ‘I have no idea how long I have been speaking’, he 
says after one sermon (actually just over an hour). “But now the 
psalm is finished, and I gather from this fug!9 in here that I 
have given you a long sermon. I can’t cope with your keenness. 
You are too violent altogether. If only this violence of yours 
can carry off the kingdom of heaven!’ He succeeded as it were 
in making his people take a part in his preaching. He would 
carry on conversations in the pulpit (taking both sides himself, 
of course), e.g. with a rich man whom he was urging to be 
generous to the poor, or with a poor man who envied the rich— 
listen to me now, Mr Poorman’;2° or with a man who didn’t 
see much wrong in keeping a concubine, and was in no hurry to 
mend his ways—‘When are you going to turn over a new leaf? 
Tomorrow, you say. But look, whenever you say “Tomorrow” 
(cras, cras) you turn into a crow. Look. I’m telling you, when 
you start croaking like a crow, you’re almost done for. That 
crow you copy was the bird which left the ark and didn’t come 
back.’21 And then after one of these impromptu interludes elo- 
quence will out, and there comesa splendid piece of oratory, or just 
a memorable little rhyming phrase or jingle, 22 and you can almost 
hear the murmur of pleasure and admiration from the faithful. 
18 in Ps. 31. 
19 ab isto odore; in Ps. 72. 
20 Audi ergo me de hoc quod proposuisti, domne pauper. S. 14. 
- he a dico, saeculi laetitia est impunita nequitia S. 171. Piscis asus Christus est 
passus, In Jn. 123. Or on Pelagian pride; Quid dicitis, non assertores sed praecipitatores 


Pe arbitrii, ex alto elationis, per inania praesumptionis, in profunda submersionis? In 
n. 81. 
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Yet for all this easy familiarity, St Augustine never forgot 
his pulpit manners. He applies the honorific titles that were then 
in vogue to his congregation, and calls them “Your Holiness’, 
and “Your Charity’. After all they were the holy people of God, 
and their clergy, as he reminds them sometimes, were not 
automatically more holy than they. “Don’t imagine that the 
cockle never climbs into the apse (where the bishops sat among the 
priests). I tell you there is wheat and there is cockle in the apses 
too.’ 23 And on the Our Father to catechumens, ‘We all have to 
say, Forgive us our debts. What, I can see you thinking, even you 
holy bidhope? Have you got debts that need forgiving: Yes, we 
too. Even if the boat isn't wrecked (by grievous sin), its bilges 
still need pumping regularly, or it will sink.’ 24 

Let us end where we began, with Augustine’s sermon on his 
own job. It is a very short one, only ten to fifteen minutes. Here 
are a few brief extracts. 

‘This day, my brothers, is a warning to me to think carefully 
about the burden I have to carry. I have to think about it night 
and day, of course, but somehow this anniversary rubs it in, so 
that I can’t get it out of my mind at all. And as the years go by, 
the sharper such thoughts become, when I wonder what sort of 
account I will be able to give of you to the Lord our God... . 
So lighten my burden for me, brothers, lighten my load and help 
me to carry it. Lead good lives. Christmas is coming, we have our 
poor people to feed, humanity must be shown to them. These 
words are the fare which I provide for you. I haven’t enough to 
feed everyone with visible bread. . . . I feed you with what I am 
fed on. I am a servant, not the master of the house. I set before 
you what I live on myself from the Lord’s storehouse, from the 
table of the master who, when he was rich, became poor for our 
sakes. . . . So this is how I invest my talent; if anyone was bad 
yesterday, let him be good today. He was bad yesterday, and he’s 
not dead yet; if he had died, and been bad, he would have gone 
where there’s no coming back from. But he’s still alive. Take 
advantage of it, then. Why add a bad today to a bad yesterday? 
You want a long life; don’t you want a good one? Who can put 
up with even a long and bad dinner? Do you want a house? 
I refuse to believe that you want a bad one. Or a wife? Yes and 


23 S. 73. 
24 S. $6. 
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a good one, too, of course. You don’t like a bad pair of boots, 
why put up with a bad life: As though a bad pair of boots hurt 
more than a bad life. When your boots pinch, you sit down and 
take them off, and throw them away, or mend them or exchange 
them, so as not ruin your toe. But a bad life ruins your soul. 
Ah, but I see where you get taken in. A boot with a nail in it is 
nasty, but a life of vice is nice. Yes, but what is nice at the time, 
is all the nastier afterwards, and what is nasty, but good for you, 
at the time, makes you happy afterwards for ever with endless 
pleasure and joy unfailing; as it is written, “Who sows in tears 
shall reap in joy”, and “Blessed are they that mourn, for they shall 
be comforted”. 





ST AUGUSTINE AND RELIGIOUS LIFE 
ALoysius SMITH, C.R.L. 


BOUT two years before his actual conversion St Augus- 
tine evinced the first signs of the kind of life he would 
embrace. He had reached the stage when it was no longer 

a matter of being sure of God but of ‘how to become more 
steadfast in God.” ! 

He hoped to be directed by Simplicianus as to which should 
be the best course for one in his case to walk in the way of God. 
He witnessed the church full of faithful and one went this way 
and one went that, and he felt unhappy that although he had 
renounced all desire of honour and gain because of the attraction 
he felt for the ‘sweetness of God and the beauty of his house 
which he loved’, there yet remained entanglements which he 
found it hard to sever. 

Augustine was aided in the last stages towards his conversion 
by the striking accounts he heard of the numbers of those who 
devoted themselves to the monastic life. Pontitianus, his fellow 
countryman, a high official of the Milanese court, related to him 
the history of the Egyptian monk, St Antony, who on reading 
in St Matthew (19, 21): ‘Go, sell what thou hast and give to the 


1 Confess., viii, I. 
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poor and come follow me’, entered upon the religious life. He 
discovered that at that very time there was flourishing just outside 
Milan a monastery ‘full of good brethren’ under obedience to 
St Ambrose and this interested Augustine intensely. ‘Hitherto’, 
he says, ‘we knew nothing of it.’ Pontitianus, continuing to 
comment on the life led in the monasteries, related the striking 
instances of two of his own companions of the court of Tréves 
suddenly embracing the life of some servants of God, “poor in 
spirit, of whom is the kingdom of God’. Pontitianus, being at 
walk with three of his court companions, noticed that two of 
them entered the small dwelling of those servants of God. When 
he returned with his one friend he was amazed to find that 
they had decided to renounce their position, their minds being 
made up to serve God only ‘from that house and in that place’. 
St Augustine comments: ‘So both of them, now become thy 
servants, reared up a spiritual tower at the only price that is 
adequate to do it, namely leaving all things and following Thee.’ 
He says that the very admiration he felt for these men finally 
made clear to him the way he must follow. “These men’, he says, 
‘have received the wings to free their shoulders from the weight 
of vanities that oppressed them.’ Thus it is that Augustine 
describes the part that religious life had played as the prelude to 
the pathetic crisis in the garden and to the baptism conferred by 
St Ambrose upon him, Alypius and Adeotatus, when ‘all solici- 
tude of his past was lifted’. 

He experienced great joy now in listening to the brethren of 
the Church singing together with heart and voice so that he wept 
with consolation to hear their hymns and canticles; “as the voices 
flowed into my ears’, he says, ‘and thy truth distilled into my 
heart . . . happy did I find myself therein.’ 

Augustine seems to express thus his anxious longing to embrace 
the life of complete renunciation, which he had planned for 
himself and his friends and of which he had had a foretaste at 
Cassiciacum in preparation for his baptism. When the future 
bishop of Uzala joined the company, Augustine says, as of his 
vocation: “Thou, Lord, who makest men of one mind to dwell 
together in the same house, didst add Evodius to our number . . . 
and we kept together, intending to continue in our holy purpose.’ 

Augustine’s opportunity to realize that holy purpose —- 
itself on his return to Tagaste with his friends in 388. He forthwith 
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sold all his goods and gave the proceeds to the poor. The pattern 
of their lives was now simply co very strictly that outlined in 
the Acts of the Apostles: ‘one heart and one soul in God, none of 
them called any of his possessions his own, everything was shared 
in common’. (Acts. 4, 32.) 

At the same time, over and above the surrender of their goods, 
with his wonted emphasis on charity, Augustine and his friends 
dwelt unanimes in domo, in community, their ardent exemplar 
guiding them in their study of sacred letters and in the quest for 
the Divine Beauty, ever ancient, ever new. 

During his final months in Rome after his baptism, Augustine 
says: ‘I came to know several monasteries’. He records his 
admiration of the ideal of their life. “Who can help reverencing 
and praising those who, discarding the pleasures of the world, 
live together in chaste and holy fellowship: They spend their 
time in prayer, sacred reading and conversation. Amongst them 
there is no pride nor self-will nor envy, but humbly, modestly, 
peacefully they offer their life of perfect harmony among them- 
selves and entire devotion to God, a sacrifice most acceptable 
to Him Whose gift it is that they are able to do such things.’ 2 

After his priestly ordination some three years later, Augustine 
was more attached than ever to the regular common life, and, 
when consecrated co-adjutor to the Bishop of Hippo, he made 
the episcopal residence a monastery of regular clergy, bound by 
the obligations of poverty, chastity, and obedience. 

St Augustine, the religious, had not thought of discriminating 
between monks or regular clergy. His example availed for both, 
his teaching carried weight with both and his first groups became 
the sources whence bishops, clerics and monks spread throughout 
North Africa and beyond, as Possidius relates. Not strictly a 
founder or legislator or even organizer of any new mode of life, 
St Augustine stands out rather as the spiritual teacher, interpreter 
and example of the principles which inform the life of the 
evangelical counsels. He has been well called the Patriarch of 
Monks and Religious. At the request of Aurelius, Bishop of 
Carthage, Augustine wrote De Opere Monachorum, mainly to 
describe the practical labour, sanctified by prayer, which should 
be oii in the monasteries. The doctrine was accepted by St 
Benedict and continued as the recognized teaching for all orders. 


2 De moribus ecclesiae, xxxi. 
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Two of Augustine’s sermons (355 and 356) consist of an 
exposition of the life of the clergy living with him at Hippo, 
and were preached at a time when he was called upon to rebut 
some charges against the community. 

“This is how we live: no one in our society may retain anything 
of his own. If any one does possess, the rule still is that it is not 
permitted. If any still possess they are doing what is not permitted. 
But I have a good opinion of my brethren, and thinking well of 
them I have always refrained from any enquiry; for to make 
enquiries would seem to judge less well of them. I have known all 
along and am persuaded that all who are living with me know the 
plan and order of our life.’ 

And again: ‘I gathered my brethren about me as my equals, 
all imitating me that as I sold my small property and gave to the 
poor, so they should do the same, that we might live “in com- 
mon”, and our common reward, great and uberrimum, should 
be God himself.’ 

The Rule of St Augustine is contained in his letter 211, addressed 
to the convent of nuns at Hippo, of which the saint’s sister had 
been superior and of which his cousin and niece were members 
of the community. Troubles having arisen on the death of his 
sister, Augustine intervened to restore harmony, and took the 
opportunity to inculcate the essential practices that common life 
demands, and the spirit in which they should be carried out. 
Insistence therefore is laid on possessions being held in common, 
on chastity, obedience, on self-denial, on prayer in common and 
in private, on the mutual relations between superiors and subjects, 
on fraternal charity and so forth. 

The brief axiomatic sayings with which St Augustine inter- 
sperses his exhortations, often recalling texts of Holy Writ, are 
calculated to catch the attention and remain fixed on the mind. 
The peculiar character of the doctrine contained in the Rule is, 
with the charity which pervades the whole, discretion, modera- 
tion, sympathy and a fellow-feeling with all. 

If the instruction to the nuns was not at once taken as the direc- 
tive of communities of men, it was soon adapted to apply to them; 
early documents show that it was used as a manual of edification 
and as such found a place in collections of writings of the Fathers. 
Letter 211 was read and re-read by St Benedict, who borrowed 
several important texts from it for insertion in his own rule. 
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Many other of the saint’s writings meanwhile never ceased to 
nourish the religious piety of the monasteries. Of St Augustine’s 
treatise On Christian Doctrine Christopher Dawson says: ‘it 
became the programme (of studies) of the monastic schools and 
bore fruit in men like Bede and Alcuin’. 3 

When, at the time of the great reform movement in the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries, the Rule began to win its widespread 
favour, it could only have been because the simple lines of the 
document recalled the characteristics of St Augustine, the 
fervent religious. Not indeed that he displays there the genius, 
the depth or the vast knowledge of his greater works, the study 
of which was being maintained at the same period, but the warm 
humanity and genial sympathy of the spiritual guide of souls. 
He addresses himself to those who, through the Gospel Counsels, 
would tend to become, as he was, ‘lovers of spiritual beauty’. 

Under the Popes from St Leo IX to St Gregory VII an ever- 
increasing number of Chapters of Regular Canons became 
‘Augustinian’ by adoption of the Rule. 

St Norbert 7 ens it for his Order of Premontré. St Dominic 
and his first group of Friars Preachers in 1216 decided unani- 
mously that the “Rule of St Augustine, a mighty preacher, be 
chosen for these Preachers to be’. There followed the Order 
of the Hermits of St Augustine, the Trinitarians, Mercedarians, 
the Hospitallers of St John of God with some of the military 
orders. To these must be added the numerous later institutions 
both of men and women right down to modern times. 

The observance of St Augustine’s Rule has given rise to a 
number of commentaries on the text, constituting for the most 
part instructions on the spirit and example of the great legislator. 
Well known is that attributed to Hugh of St Victor (¢1142). 
Also of the twelfth century is a discourse on the text written by 
a canon regular of Bridlington Priory and now in preparation for 
publication. Of the following centuries are the commentaries of 
the Premonstratensian, Adam the Scot, and that of B] Humbert 
of Romans, the fifth Master General of the Dominicans. Yet 
another is that of Richardson, a sixteenth-century canon regular 
of Cambuskeneth. 

All these, while extolling the Rule itself, set forth the eminent 
sanctity of the author, and must have led many to the appreciation 
3 A Monument to St Augustine, p. 3. 
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of his other works, especially the ‘Confessions’. 

The Book of The Observances of Barnwell, which deserves to 
be ranked with the commentaries, concludes with these words: 
‘Did not the Blessed Augustine set forth your Rule: Who was 
more holy than Blessed Augustine, who more profound in 
thought, more eloquent or more wise? Who with marvellous 
sweetness thought out more clearly the height of the divine 

lan for the me of the human race: Who has ascended 

igher to the throne of glory and thought out more completely 
the indications of the Holy Trinity: Who in the Church of God 
has been more courageous in routing the depravities of heretics? 
His abundant works serve in the universal Church for a light and 
a lamp. 

lew therefore passionately the Rule which that holy man 
set forth and walk in accordance with it. Turn not aside to right 
or left. For his rule is simple and easy so that unlearned men and 
little children can walk in it without stumbling. On the other hand 
it is deep and lofty, so that the wise and the strong can find in it 
matter for abundant and perfect contemplation. An elephant can 
swim in it, and a lamb can walk in safety. Even as a lofty tower 
surrounded on all sides by walls makes the soldiers who garrison 
it safe, fearless and impregnable, so the Rule of Bl Augustine. . . 
makes its soldiers . . . undismayed at the attacks of the devil, 
safe and invincible.’ 4 

A recent student of the Rule and its history gives it as his final 
judgment that ‘there remains no doubt that the Rule has been 
proved by the experience of thousands of widely different 
generations and vocations to be one of the supreme documents of 
the religious life’. 5 

St Augustine stands out as an example and teacher of the 
perfect religious, united with God in contemplation, with his 
neighbour in zealous charity. 


4 The Observances of Barnwell Priory, ed. J. W. Clark, Cambridge, 1897, pp. 230-3. 
5 J. C. Dickinson, Origins of the Austin Canons, p. 70. 
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THE COSMIC DANCE 
Reflections on the ‘De Musica’ of St Augustine 
AELRED SQUIRE, O.P. 


for a reason which will become apparent, evolved so 

direct and satisfying a symbol of divine activity in the 
world as that of Shiva dancing. Those who are even slightly 
conversant with the iconography of this Hindu god will recognize 
that, whether we find him represented in the wild, destructive 
dance which expresses his purgatorial power, as in the seventh- 
century stone-carvings of Kanchi, or in the gracious pas seul 
of the later bronzes, where his primitive force has been confined 
within the flowing rhythms of an exquisite art-object, here at least 
we are faced with the embodiment of an experience of the 
universe which is prior to all commentary.1 Our ability to 
recognize this fact is, however, the most immediate and sufficient 
proof that the experience as such is not the peculiar property of 
the peoples of India. I do not know whether it has ever been 
suggested that St Augustine’s De Musica may be considered as a 
fully developed treatise on this theme, perhaps even unique in 
its kind, but I propose in the following pages to present it in 
this way. Certainly I myself have found that with the representa- 
tions of Shiva as an imaginative support, many of the more 
hidden connections in a work which involves not a few obscurities 
become psychologically intelligible, and that what might be 
judged to be a dialogue of purely antiquarian interest assumes a 
quite contemporary importance. As the divine activity in the world 
takes more than one form, so Shiva has more than once dance, 
and at first sight it is difficult to convince oneself that the hostile 
destroyer and the wholly sympathetic performer of a dance which 
is pure delight are figures of one and the same god. Coomaraswamy 
in a short essay 2 has shown how real the connection is, and it is 
odd that one who was so interested and so learned in Western 
parallels makes no allusion to the fact that Augustine also explores 
what is radically the same problem, and brings to bear on it 
both his Christian dogma and his personal insight. 


1 I owe my own acquaintance with these figures to my friend Dr Cohn of the Depart- 


ment of Eastern Art, Oxford. 
2 Ananda Coomaraswamy, The Dance of Shiva, Bombay, 1948. 


Riis thought and feeling in the West have never, 
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That there is, indeed, what can only be called a ‘cosmic dance’ 
is a notion which is thoroughly biblical, though in reading the 
Scriptures nowadays we find it less in evidence, largely because 
we have lost all sense of the Hebrew conception of time. The most 
familiar passage on the subject, Ecclesiastes 3, 1-17, which asserts 
that ‘all things have their season’, that there is ‘a time to be born 
and a time to die, a time to plant and a time to pluck up... 
a time to mourn and a time to dance’, scarcely makes its proper 
impression until scholars like Pedersen remind us that ‘for the 
Israelite time is not merely a form or frame. Time is charged with 
substance or, rather, is identical with its substance; time is the 
development of the very events.’3 Events move in a rhythm of 
which in a certain way the sun, moon and stars are the masters, 
not being set merely as some chronometer for casual reference, 
marking the time. They make it, with its signs and seasons. 
They ‘rule over the day and over the night’, as the opening chapter 
of the Bible declares. How like us, who have learned to make 
daylight when we require it, to miss the tacit acknowledgment 
of Genesis that the celestial bodies are genuine powers which 
men could almost be excused for worshipping were they not told 
that they too are creatures and that ‘the Lord who dwelleth on 
high is mightier’. Indeed, without that ultimate assurance of the 
divine overlordship, things which are not by nature gods, become 
so. Shiva considered, not as an admirable symbol, but precisely 
as a god, is an understandable expression of a very real fact 
of experience, and his birth in the imagination as a being distinct 
from the one Lord is envisaged in the warning of Deuteronomy 
4, 19. Once lose touch with the experience it presupposes, and 
and the warning loses all significance too. 

To this scriptural and dogmatic statement St Augustine’s 
De Musica is, as we shall see, strictly complementary, or perhaps 
one should rather say ancillary. The work belongs to his early, 
philosophical period, having been started in Milan during his 
catechumenate in 387 and most probably completed not more 
than two years later on his return to Africa. H. I. Marrou, how- 
ever, argues persuasively for supposing the sixth book, as we now 
have it, to have been a revision which must be assigned to some 
time during Augustine’s episcopate.4 Whatever new features this 


3 J. Pedersen, Israel, I-II, p. 487. 
4 H.I. Marrou, Saint Augustin et la fin de la culture antique, Paris, 1949, p. 580 ff. 
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revision incorporated into the first draft, it seems improbable that 
the general line of argument departs substantially from the original 
plan, which from the beginning envisaged an unexpectedly 
lofty philosophical denouement. For the De Musica, itself only 
one of a projected series of manuals on the liberal arts, is ostensibl 
concerned simply with an exposition of the rules of ‘music’, 
as understood in the schools of the time. We should, today, think 
of it as a metrical treatise, dealing almost exclusively with the 
rhythm and structure of verse. It is only at the opening of the 
sixth book that Augustine reveals an ulterior motive for this 
secular pursuit. We realize that after the lengthy ascetic exercise 
of considering number as it relates to quantity in metre, and so as 
it pertains to the science of right rhythm or modulation in a 
limited and technical sense, we are to be led by the contemplative 
ladder of other kinds of numbers to a science of right rhythm as 
it pertains to the whole creation. The prospect of being brought 
face to face with that strange, Pythagorean, mathematical world 
which so fascinated Augustine is not perhaps an encouraging one. 
Yet the De Musica provides a quite exceptional opportunity for 
perceiving why he found it so adequate to his purposes. We may 
even find upon closer examination that it is, in his mind, a rather 
different thing from what we had supposed. 

Anyone who was asked to say what, in general, was the most 
strikingly modern feature of Augustine’s thought would almost 
certainly name at once the impression that the world is in a con- 
tinuous state of flux. If we may draw a somewhat unfair contrast, 
it is the very antithesis of the thirteenth-century world which is, 
one feels, assuredly lucid even before one reflects upon it, and 
static before one sets it in motjon. Augustine’s problem, in a 
world in which space expands, time is forever passing, 5 and the 
deliverances of the senses are an habitual betrayal, 6 is to find any- 
thing still enough for him to begin to think at all. Intelligibility 
starts precisely at that point where a recognizable pattern emerges 
from this chaotic movement and gives it even an impermanent 
definiteness. It is this definiteness that is expressed for Augustine 
in terms of number. For only let a thing assume a certain shape, 
or behave in a certain regular manner, and at least a world of 


5 ‘illa tument, ista praetereunt.’ (De Musica VI, xii, 34.) (All references are to the Maurist 
edition of St Augustine.) 
6 Augustine uses of them the adjective lubricus, ‘slippery’, ‘deceitful’. (ibid., VI, xi, 33.) 
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relationships is set up. From this, of course, follows only a relative 
intelligibility, which depends a good deal upon the point of view 
one takes up,7 but still a thing’s proportions within itself, its 
disposition, temper and line of development, as well as its likeness 
to other things may now be expressed numerically, 8 or perhaps 
one could more conveniently say, rhythmically. If there were not 
intervals of space between the eyes, nose and mouth there could 
be no face; if one note did not succeed to another there could be 
no music; a sound may depend for its effect upon the silence that 
follows it, an isolated object upon its relation to the place in which 
it stands 9. The rhythmic development of a growing tree in space 
pee also a temporal rhythm, the whole cycle of its life 

eing set in motion by the most secret rhythm that brings it 
back to the seed. 10 

As we shall see later, for Augustine, these rhythms as they are 
realized in the world carry with them an impression of being 
only approximations to, or imitations of, patterns which lie 
deeper than the things themselves. Indeed it is this that makes 
the delusion of sensation so baffling, for there can be no real 
suggestion of being cheated where there is no hint of a hidden 
truth withheld. Hence, too, our delight in the things of the senses, 
in colour and music, cakes and roses, and the soft touch of the 
flesh.11 They call us back to something that in them we never 
discover. What is it? 

It is when we reach that aspect of proportion, affinity and 
likeness in things which gives rise to a sense of beauty that we are 
ready to understand the principle on which the De Musica is 
constructed. Referring to the work in one of his letters, St 
Augustine explains that he has chosen in the De Musica to discuss 
the function of rhythm and number in speech because it is easier 
in this way to come to an understanding of the importance of 
number in the movement of all things. 12 It is easier, one may say, 
7 ‘quia nihil in spatiis locorum et temporum per seipsum magnum est, sed ad aliquid 


brevius: et nihil rursus in his per seipsum breve est, sed ad aliquid majus.’ (ibid., VI, vii, 
19.) 

8 As a general statement showing how numbers and their multiples are thought of as 
types and exemplars of all kinds of proportion one might cite: ‘Ubi autem aequalitas aut 
similitudo, ibi numerositas: nihil est quippe tam aequale aut simile quam unum et unum.’ 
(ibid., VI, xiii, 38.) 

9 All the examples, except the first, occur in the course of De Musica, VI. 

10 ibid., VI, xvii, $7. 11 The list is Augustine’s. (ibid., VI, xiv, 44.) 

12 ‘Verum quia in omnibus rerum motibus quid numeri valeant, facilius consideratur in 
vocibus’, etc. (Epist. 131.) 
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both because the rhythms we are there concerned with make less 
exacting demands on our observation than patterns and alterna- 
tions which may take a day, a month, or a year to unroll;13 and 
also because to begin thus is more naturally attractive. The first 
five books of the treatise are therefore intended as a gentle 
introduction to an abstruse question, and while being in them- 
selves illustrative of what is to come, are at the same time meant 
to exercise the mind in abstract reflection. Augustine will use our 
innocent delight in the music and form of poetry as a hook to 
draw us from the world of sense to the world of spirit.14 It is 
further important to notice that this method displays admirably 
the role of intelligence in the life of contemplation as Augustine 
conceives of it. The heavenly wisdom, which is its gracious 
crown, is a divine gift coming to the soul from above. But that 
soul disposes itself for the gift by purifying itself from the illusions 
of the life of opinion, 15 and by striving, as far as it can, to under- 
stand itself and its relation to the world in which it lives. It is 
significant that in the Retractations'!6 Augustine speaks of the 
De Musica as dealing with one of the ways in which ‘the invisible 
things of God are clearly seen, being understood by the things 
that are made’. It is thus largely what we should call a work of 
natural theology in intention. But travelling along these ways of 
earthly wisdom, the heavenly wisdom shows itself to us joyfully, 
running out to meet her lovers as she sees them coming. 17 

For our present purposes we must take the ascetic preparation 
for granted. 18 Book six of the De Musica begins its contemplative 
ascent from a single line of a hymn of St Ambrose, Deus Creator 
Omnium. As we say the line over to ourselves a number of different 
thythms come into operation. There is first of all the sound itself, 
the purely physical effect of vibrations in the air, such as may be 
produced by drops of water falling even when no one listens. 
These vibrations find a response in the ear of the listener and a 
biological change occurs there as he attends to the speaker. The 


13 De Musica, VI, vii, 19. 

14 His enim haec scripta sunt, qui litteris saecularibus dediti, magnis implicantur erroribus, 

et bona ingenia in nugis conterunt, nescientes quid ibi delectet. (ibid., VI, i, I.) 

15 The ‘opinabilis vita’ (ibid., VI, xi, 32) is the uncritical life of a world of phantasy. 

16 Retract., I, vi. 

ry ‘in quibus viis ostendit se sapientia hilariter, et in omni providentia occurrit amantibus.” 
pist. 131.) 

18 This is unfortunate because the De Musica is a subtle work and depends very much for 

its effect upon a sustained reading. If the following bald outline should, however, stimulate 

anyone to turn to the original, he can be assured that he will find it worth his pains. 
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speaker for his part is moving his tongue and the muscles of his 
mouth, and at the same time calling upon a pattern of sound and 
sense which is stored in his memory. In distinguishing between 
these four rhythms, and particularly between spontaneous 
activities like the pulsation of the blood in the veins, breathing or 
muscular movement on the one hand, and the active response of 
sensation on the other, it becomes clear that there is also a fifth 
kind of rhythm or attunement, supervening upon the mere 
possession of faculties, which determines the purely natural 
reactions of acquiescence in, or distaste for, the other kinds of 
rhythms. The sound of twenty-seven trumpets being blown at 
once is not difficult to hear, though it is very difficult to enjoy, 
even if one has no ear for music. This initially instinctive attune- 
ment or tempering of the soul and its powers, as though it were 
a string at concert pitch, Augustine calls, for the moment, the 
rhythm of discernment. 19 

It is in attempting to classify these five kinds of rhythm in a 

hierarchy that the tension between a Platonist suspicion of the 
body, and the recognition that the Incarnation is a : ar to the 
flesh itself is most keenly felt. The Incarnation has, after all, taught 
us that not everything that happens in the soul is necessarily 
better than what happens in the body. The real tree we are looking 
at is better than any tree we might see in a dream, even though 
such a tree be in the mind.2° For the true in the body is better 
than the false in the mind. Nevertheless it is essential to remember 
that man’s present condition with regard to the body is neither 
what it was in paradise, nor what it will be in the resurrection. 
As things are, the soul does better to reform itself according to the 
pattern of divine wisdom rather than to conform itself to the 

atterns of carnal sensation. The body should be man’s servant. 
Turned away from her Lord to her servant, the soul necessarily 
fails: but turned from her servant to her Lord she necessarily 
profits, and even offers her servant the easiest kind of life’; 21 
easiest because, for Augustine, sensation is an act of attention on 
the part of the soul to what is going on in its body. Once turned 
from the body in contemplation, the inroads of fleshly business 
are cut off, the hubbub of the memory of it dies down, and the 
19 Augustine’s names for the last three kinds of rhythm are, respectively, ‘progressive’, 
‘occursive’, and ‘judicial’. 
20 De Musica, VI, iv, 7. 
21 ibid., VI, v, 13. 
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soul experiences a kind of sabbath of rest, in which the body cannot 
fail to share, since the true order of paradise is, albeit precariously, 
restored. 

The hierarchy established as the term of this discussion places 
the physical rhythms lowest, then those of memory, then the 
responsive rhythms of sensation, then the spontaneous rhythms 
of self-directed activity, and finally at the head, the rhythm of 
discernment. Can we rise beyond this?22 Certainly there would 
seem to be a case for distinguishing between that kind of rhythm 
of soul which is judicial in an aesthetic way and that kind which is 
judicial in an evaluative way. There is, after all, a final court of 
reason where even that which is aesthetically pleasant to us is 
judged by a standard higher than the aesthetic. The very fact 
that the rr of reason enables us to see that aesthetic activity 
is the pursuit of a beauty which is its own end, is a proof that 
reason is superior to that which it judges. It is reason, too, that 
forbids us to blind ourselves to the fact that even what we find 
aesthetically agreeable is but a pale imitation of what the mind in 
its own depths can conceive of.23 (One thinks at once of public 
performances of music, which we always judge against a standard 
that may never in fact have been attained in any performance we 
ever heard.) 

We are thus placed, as it were, between two delights: those 
below us in sense, impermanent and at best unreliable, and those 
above us in reason, having a savour of eternity. Now since delight 
is the soul’s loadstone, 24 it behoves us to make a clear choice, if 
we are not to be pulled out of our course. Upon this choice 
depends our path in the universal movement of things which, 
in itself, is modelled upon a pattern laid up in eternity. “And thus 
it is that earthly things being made subject to the heavenly, 
the spheres by the rhythmic succession of their seasons seem to 
join in the song of the great whole.’ 

This vision is not the product of a weak aestheticism, for 
Augustine immediately follows it with a candid admission that 
by no means everything in the universal movement as we per- 
ceive it is either orderly or well-planned.25 This is because, 
in the first place, our perceptions are limited and we do not know 


22 ibid., VI, ix, 23. 
23 ibid., VI, x, 28. 
24 ‘Delectatio quippe quasi pondus est animae.’ (ibid., VI, xi, 29.) 
25 ibid., VI, xi, 30. 
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in advance what good things divine providence has in store for 
us. “The soldier in the fighting line cannot appreciate the disposi- 
tions of the entire army.’ But to this purely natural limitation 
is added that which comes from the fall, when by his voluntary 
act man was diverted from the path designed for him. He who 
would not fulfil the law finds it fulfilled in himself. Original sin 
has thus established a certain penal rhythm which is, of course, 
included in the whole order of divine providence and must be 
accepted as such. 26 The result of our condition is that we experience 
a division between flesh and spirit which is agonizing, until by the 
exercise of the cardinal virtues we gradually break the impulses of 
the flesh, and turning our minds to the rhythm of reason, our 
whole life becomes converted to God. If, then, we are to perform 
our dance properly in the general movement of the universe, we 
must act in terms of the life of the virtues. Opposed to these is the 
deadly vice of pride, which tries to possess and feed upon the 
souls of other men in a closed and private world. Releasing our 
fingers from this outward possessiveness, and keeping the double 
commandment of charity, we enter into the peace and joy of the 
Lord.27 He who cannot speak false says ‘My yoke is easy’. The 
love of this world anne is a great deal more laborious, and 
moreover, in loving things that are beneath its dignity, the soul 

‘loses its own. 28 It is quite consistent with such a view to under- 
stand that even physical things are the creation of God and that not 
one of them has he left without its own measure of beauty. But 
the man who realizes that his own soul is nobler than they, and 
thus learns to perform the rhythms of his life without getting 
entangled in them, shall we not call him a great man, and humane 
in the truest sense of the word?29 


26 ‘quicumque de nostra poenali mortalitate numeri facti sunt, non eos abdicemus a 
fabricatione divinae providentiae, cum sint in genere suo pulchri.’ (ibid., VI, xiv, 46.) 

27 ibid., VI, xiv, 43. 

28 ‘Non igitur numeri qui sunt infra rationem et in suo genere pulchri sunt, sed amor 
inferioris pulchritudinis animam polluit.’ (ibid., VI, xiv, 46.) 

29 ‘nonne et istos omnes numeros agit et nullis eorum laqueis implicatur? . .. Magnum 
quemdam virum et vere humanissimum praedicas.’ (ibid., VI, xiv, 45.) 
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AN INTERNATIONAL AUGUSTINIAN CONGRESS 
Paris, September 21st-24th, 1954 


THOMAS CAMELOT, O.P. 


death of St Augustine (August 28th, 430) occasioned a 
considerable output of articles, mélanges, and full-length 
studies. The sixteenth centenary of the birth of the great African 
doctor (November 13th, 354) occurs this year, and the well- 
known Augustinian scholar Pére F. Cayré, a.a., had the happy 
idea of organizing a congress to bring together theologians and 
historians, philosophers and patristic scholars, in order to see 
exactly how research on Augustine had developed in the past 
twenty-five years. This congress, which was held in Paris from 
September 21st-24th, was extremely successful. Some three 
hundred and fifty congressistes from within France and abroad, 
priests and laymen, religious and seculars, Catholic and non- 
Catholic, met in Paris at the Institut Catholique. Forty universi- 
ties were officially represented. Among English-speaking scholars 
we noticed Professors Armstrong, Baxters, and Burnaby, 
H. Chadwick, O’Meara (from Dublin), Quasten (from Washing- 
ton), Dr Cross and Fr Callus, and doubtless many more whose 
names escape us. One hundred and ten communications were sent 
which fill two large volumes of 1,160 pages. To avoid the weari- 
some reading of papers and prevent the congressistes being split up 
into small groups, the contributions were ranged around certain 
main themes, were presented by a reporter, and discussed at each 
session. One was thus able to hear and discuss the reports of Mlle. 
Mohrman, on philosophical and literary questions, of Professors 
Mandouze on mysticism, Pincherle on Platonism, Marrou on the 
theology of history, etc. The discussions, often close, sometimes 
decidedly animated, were invariably of great interest. 1 
Where so much was of value, the contributions taken as a 
whole might nevertheless well appear to be a purely random 
gathering of highly-selected subjects, and that was perhaps 


Ges twenty-five years ago, the fifteenth centenary of the 


1 The text of the papers and the compte rendu of the discussions will be published in a volume 
which will form Volume III of the Acts of the Congress. The three volumes will be pub- 
lished by les Etudes Augustiniennes, 8, rue Francois ler, Paris, 8°. 
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inevitable. However, certain characteristic features stand out 
which it will be interesting to set against the publications of 1930: 
one will thus get some impression of the progress of Augustinian 
studies over a quarter of a century. Source problems remain to 
the fore, and people are still asking if, and how far, Augustine 
was platonist or Christian. The question is probably a false one, 
and should doubtless be by-passed: alongside the influence of 
Plotinus we should look for that of Origen; above all, the 
philosophical texts of Augustine should not be considered in 
isolation, but should be taken in the context of his work as a whole. 
It would then become clear that Augustine is biblical rather than 
platonizing. The question of the mysticism of Augustine is an old 
‘et too: the brilliant report of A. Mendouze was largely a 
engthy history of the subject. It possibly involves another false 
question: one report was called: “Was St Augustine an intellec- 
tualist or a mystic?’ Why should he not have been both together? 
It seems that on the whole matter people so often start with an 
a priori definition of mysticism—or else they let themselves be 
influenced by dogmatic presuppositions (as in the famous thesis 
of A. Nygren). Here again oat are too easily struck by passages 
of a plotinian flavour and pass over revealing ones of supposedly 
less importance such as those in the Enarrationes and the Tractates. 
The report of Professor Mandouze was chiefly a lesson in method, 
but this conclusion became clear: ‘mysticism is the starting-point 
and the meeting point of all the avenues in Augustine’s 
thought’. 

By contrast, the theology of history was among the new 
problems: scarcely anyone spoke of this twenty-five years ago. 
However, our age which, like that of Augustine, has witnessed 
so many dramas and calamities could scarcely fail to ask itself, as 
he did, about the meaning of the destiny of the Civitas terrena as 
much as that of the Civitas Dei. H. I. Marrou brought out all the 
questions that are involved here, not only that of the connection 
between the two cities, but also, and above all, the philosophical 
and theological problem of time. The discussion made clear the 
eschatological significance of the idea of the City of God, as 
opposed to the platonist conception of cyclic time, ‘le mythe 
del’ éternal retour’. The great classical questions of grace and original 
sin were the subject of an important paper by the late Pére 
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Deman, 0.?. (Fribourg), 2 and of a close discussion between Pére 
Ch. Boyer, s.j. (Rome), and Pére Rondet, s.j. But as Prof. Philips 
(Louvain) remarked, the interest of theologians and patristic 
scholars seemed to converge chiefly on the p celica; aspect 
of Augustine’s thought, on the place he gives to Christ in the 
mystery of salvation, on the Church, on Scripture, on the 
sacraments. It was pointed out in this connection (by Pére Audet, 
o.., Montreal) that the importance of the sign in Augustine’s 
theology of the sacraments should be studied. The usefulness of 
studying the liturgical and pastoral significance of the work of 
Augustine was also emphasized. The persistence of Augustinian 
currents in the theology of St Thomas Aquinas equally deserves 
systematic study, and among the pertinent contributions dealing 
with Augustine’s influence on the Middle Ages it is to be regretted 
that no one touched on this subject of really primary import- 
ance. 

One can at any rate see that this Congress provided an interim 
report on augustinian studies as a whole, as well as a point of 
departure and a programme for further work. Many of the 
suggestions put forward during the course of it will be remem- 
bered, not least that of Pére Cayré proposing a fresh meeting in 
ten years’ time. Above all, the occasion demonstrated the interest 
of Augustine for Christian thought and even for Western thought 
in general. The collection of communications is called Augustinus 
Magister: its title expresses the truth. The thought of Augustine is 
complex. He is heir to the entire tradition of the ancient world as 
well as to the full Christian tradition. He is the master of the entire 
Latin Middle Ages, and even of many contemporary currents of 
thought. His influence has been equally complex and has been felt 
in many differing directions, sometimes even opposed to each 
other. Yet in this diversity there is a profound unity, and to this 
the Congress was a living witness. Composed of so large a number 
of quite different men, who approached it from standpoints 
often spiritually and sendleteedlle distant, it did not set them 
against each other, but drew them together in a common loyalty 
to the great doctor of charity. 


2 Pére Deman, who was unwell, was unable to be present at the Congress; he was to die 
unexpectedly soon after it was over. 
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Aw Essay 1N CurisTIAN PuttosopHy. By Dom Illtyd Trethowan. 

(Longmans; 12s. 6d.) 

Dom Illtyd’s Essay turns out to be a whole succession of essays, with 

lenty of interest but not much continuity; difficult to discuss in 
imited space. Its central theme is our natural knowledge of God, 
round which the many other topics are loosely grouped. Philosophy 
for Dom Illtyd is no academic game of system building, but an attempt 
to understand one’s personal experience in its totality, an adventure 
that involves the whole of one’s being: though for communication 
to others it should perhaps involve rather more logic too. 

The early chapters insist that our minds should not be confined to 
discursive thinking about things, but can, indeed must, achieve a direct 
intuitive awareness of them, and of ourselves. We can then affirm with 
certainty that God exists, not by using syllogistic proof, but by becom- 
ing aware of his presence to ourselves and to all other things. When 
we fully attend to creatures we come to realize that they are in fact 
creatures, caused; when we fully attend to the workings of our own 
minds we come to realize that they are acted on by God. Dom Illtyd 
brings forward a series of ‘suasions’, rather in the manner of the 
medieval Augustinians, to remove the obstacles preventing this 
realization of God’s presence. He continues by treating various objec- 
tions from Kant pi the pages of Mind, and goes on to develop, in 
two chapters, the outlines of Christian ethical theory. Lastly comes a 
discussion of the psychology of conversion. Dom Illtyd considers 
that the usual accounts unduly neglect the non-discursive activity of 
intellect, and thus give the will too considerable a role in the convert’s 
first act of faith. In this connection it would have been interesting to 
know his views about Newman’s ‘illative sense’. 

A book by an English Catholic philosopher is a rare and welcome 
event, and here there is the additional attraction of an approach which, 
though it will be familiar to readers of Lavelle and Le Senne, is still 
unusual in England. It is unfortunate, then, that this book is marked 
by a quite disproportionate amount of polemic, which gives it an 
undeservedly ephemeral air. Opposed views do not help to clarify 
one’s own position unless presented with a sympathy that makes them 
appear plausible, not merely called in to be knocked down. Dom 
Illtyd tends to attribute doctrines a priori to a school of philosophers, 
and then finds them in the writers whom he considers to be of that 
school—a curiously abstract procedure in a philosophy of the concrete. 

One such school is referred to as that of ‘official Thomism’. Yet 
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interpreters of St Thomas hold widely divergent philosophical posi- 
tions, some of which—for example, Aimé Forest’s—approximate to 
Dom Illtyd’s own. The writings of St Thomas himself are seldom 
discussed, but on the one occasion when his views are set out at length 
(as expounded by Fr Copleston), the apparent opposition is due to the 
fact that Dom Illtyd is talking about something rather different. St 
Thomas held that the particularity of things, as felt by the senses, is 
normally lost when we begin talking about them; which is surely a 
matter of experience. It would be necessary to examine carefully 
what he says about the bases of metaphysics to discover whether he in 
fact thought that an intellectual grasp of individuality could be 
recovered. 

A more serious over-simplification is implied by the use of the word 
‘logical positivist’. To be called a positivist by Dom Illtyd it is only 
necessary to write for Mind; which would matter less if it did not also 
involve being saddled with the views of the Vienna Circle on verifica- 
tion. This is especially unfortunate because a sympathetic study of the 
linguistic analysts by a Christian philosopher would benefit both sides 
as regards clarity of thought and depth of insight. 

If this notice seems unduly critical, it is a measure of the interest of 
Dom Illtyd’s essay; the faults of lesser books are more readily over- 
looked. It is recommended to anyone who is going to enjoy arguing 
with a highly stimulating person. 

LAURENCE BRIGHT, O.P. 


Tue Latin Lancuace. By L. R. Palmer. (Faber and Faber; 45s.) 

Professor Palmer’s volume on the Latin language is a distinguished 
addition to the ‘Great Languages’ series of which he is now general 
editor. The declared purpose of the series is ‘to provide, in a single 
volume, a comprehensive account of the history, structure, and 
characteristic achievement’ of each language, and its development, ‘as 
spoken and written’, is shown ‘in relation to the culture it served or 
serves’. It is surprising to find that the present volume is the first 
‘comprehensive history of Latin . . . in English since the rise of modern 
philology’. In the circumstances it is fortunate that the work comes 
from the hands of a scholar who is eminent as a classical philologist 
and notable for his wide and acute knowledge of modern writings on 
linguistics. The result is a handsome volume, rich in its learning, 
mature in its judgments and attractive in its style. 

There are two parts to the work: Part I gives an outline history of 
the Latin language and Part II a comparative-historical grammar. 
In the first part Professor Palmer traces the history of the language 
beyond the time of the earliest extant written evidence and considers 
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the place of Latin in the pattern of relationships with other Indo- 
European languages. His discussion of the ‘Italo-Celtic theory’ and of 
Italo-Greek affinities is excellent; he has some refreshing and timely 
good sense to offer on recent studies of so-called ‘marginal phenomena’. 
‘Latin’, says Professor Palmer, ‘is the linguistic product of the manifold 
experiences of [the] proto-Latins in their new Mediterranean environ- 
ment.’ These ‘proto-Latins’ were a tribe of Indo-European speakers 
who came from central Europe, entering the Apennine peninsula 
towards the end of the second millennium B.c., and after long wander- 
ings reaching Latium about the tenth century B.c., settling there ‘in 
scattered rural communities (or populi) which combined in loose 
confederations’. Thus ‘Rome itself originated in a synoecismus of 
cremating Latin and inhuming Sabine folk’. Later, Rome’s political 
supremacy, and the Roman way of consolidating by absorption 
rather than by suppression, ‘gradually led to the replacement of the 
dialects of Latium by the Latin of Rome’—itself originally ‘merely 
one of the many Latin patois’. The records of the Latin of Rome are 
tantalizingly rare before the end of the third century B.c., but there is 
enough to show that ‘between the fifth and third centuries B.c. Latin 
had changed so drastically that scholars can no longer understand 
texts of the earlier period’. Professor Palmer gives some very helpful 
comments on the earliest texts: for example, his remarks on the 
semantic development of macte. He analyses these features of ‘colloquial’ 
Latin which can be extracted from the available written documents, 
and he examines the language of Plautus and Terence. In a lengthy 
chapter on the growth of literary Latin Professor Palmer, with a 
wealth of detail and masterly lucidity, follows the paths of prose and 
poetry until they reach ‘their summits of perfection in the mature 
oratory of Cicero and in Virgilian epic’, and then on to post-classical 
poetry and prose. The theme of Chapter III on spoken Latin is taken 
up again in Chapter VI—Vulgar Latin—and a survey is made of those 
‘seismic areas in the dead landscape of literary Latin where occasional 
eruptions reveal the intense subterranean activity which one day will 
make a new world of language’; this survey leads to a useful 
tabulation of some of the features of phonology, morphology, syntax 
and vocabulary which mark the lengthy transition period before the 
appearance of the Romance languages. In the final chapter of Part I 
Professor Palmer brings together the results of recent studies on 
Christian Latin iepaitally the conclusions drawn by Dr Chr. Mohrmann 
and other pupils of Mgr J. Schrijnen). “Two facts’, he writes, ‘are of 
prime importance for the understanding of Christian Latin: the new 
religion came in Greek guise and to the simple folk of the back streets.’ 
His fascinating and stimulating account of the development of this 
‘special language’, of the ‘particular adaptation of the Latin language 
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to express “new” things’, is one of the most valuable sections of the 
book. It can no longer be held that Christian Latin ‘began’ in North 
Africa; in any case, ‘this special idiom . . . is oecumenical, for the 
differences between Africa and Rome are insignificant. This same 
idiom, which was later to appear in Spain and Gaul . . . was gradually 
hammered out as the story of the Gospel and the fundamentals of the 
Christian faith began to be communicated by bilingual speakers to 
monoglot Latin converts.’ Referring to the ‘obligatory constituents’ 
of this special Christian idiom, Professor Palmer notes that ‘Augustine’s 
conversion entailed a linguistic conversion’. He has much else to say 
about St Augustine and Tertullian. On the latter he remarks: “The 
“father of Christian Latin”, in Schrijnen’s sense, he may not have 
been. Shall we say rather that he took a promising child, fostered it, 
and endowed it with riches which made it master of a new mental and 
spiritual world?’ 

The second part of the volume (pp. 209-341)—a comparative- 
historical grammar of Latin—consists of sections on phonology, 
morphology and syntax. There is a short bibliography and a useful 
appendix of archaic Latin texts taken from epigraphic and literary 
sources. Two indices are provided—a subject index and an index of 
Latin words. 

I. Li. FosTEr 


CREATIVE INTUITION IN ART AND Poetry. By Jacques Maritain. 
Based on the Mellon Lectures in the Fine Arts, National Gallery of 
Arts, Washington. (Harvill Press; 42s.) 

In their broad outlines the ideas summed up in M. Maritain’s 
‘poetic intuition’ are not new. ‘Enthusiasm’, ‘mimesis’, ‘imagination’, 
‘the objective correlative’, are all terms which can be seen to point 
towards, and to be contained within, his philosophy of poetry. Yet 
there was commonly an aura of imprecision about them, a suggestion 
of the supernatural or of mania, as if the poet were perhaps only a 
medium for non-natural revelations. M. Maritain has not dispelled 
the mystery, but he has captured it within his illuminating definitions, 
and shown that poetry is a proper, and indeed the supreme natural, 
activity of the human spirit. So clearly does he demonstrate this in his 
philosophical and psychological enquiry, which reviews the achieve- 
ments of both Eastern and Western art, that his claim that ‘poetry is 
the heaven of the working reason’ becomes almost self-evident. 
However I would suggest that, since here there is no question of the 
supernatural, it might have been more accurate to refer to poetry as the 
Eden of human reason. 
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The definition of poetry as ‘that intercommunication between the 
inner being of things and the inner being of the human Self which is a 
kind of divination’ (p. 3), suggests an activity proper to man in the 
state of innocence and integrity, to Adam ‘naming’ the creatures of 
God, or to children. For it implies a transcendence of the self-centred 
ego; and the power of communing with Things as sacraments of 
being, which speak at once the mysteries of the universe and of the 
human soul. Integrity is its first characteristic: 

‘reason’s intuitive grasping, intuitus rationis, is the primary act and 
function of that one and single power which is called intellect or 
reason. . . . (In poetry) we enter the nocturnal empire of a primeval 
activity of the intellect which, far beyond concepts and logic, exercises 
itself in vital connection with imagination and emotion.’ (pp. 75-6.) 
Innocence is the correlative characteristic, for the realm of poetic 
knowledge is absolutely remote from that of moral choice, and there 
Things, transformed into image and symbol, obey only the laws of 
their own being, as they do in the mind of God: ‘Si che vostr’arte a 
Dio quasi é nipote’. 

This account of poetry throws light upon a great many of the perennial 
problems of art, on the nature of inspiration, the proper importance 
of technique, the ‘use’ of poetry, the relation of art to morality, the 
irrelevance of ‘standards of taste’. One point of topical importance is 
that it suggests that poetry, far from being an esoteric occupation, is 
ideally an activity for everyman. Here we encounter the strange and 
humbling fact that modern art and poetry, to which M. Maritain pays 
tribute for their unique achievements in discovering and penetrating 
and setting free the mystery of poetic knowledge, flourished in a society 
which is dehumanized and profoundly hostile to things of the spirit. 
Its position therefore is ambiguous, for their anguished and chaos- 
dominated works are a symptom of the present urgency of the per- 
petual crisis of the human spirit, and at the same time they are symbols 
of the resources of the spirit, insisting upon a way of return to spiritual 
vitality. This does not mean that poetry is a religion, nor even a sub- 
stitute for religion. Yet without poetry even religion may be less 
efficacious, for the natural well-being of the spirit may be a pre- 
requisite for supernatural activity. 


Because Creative Intuition in Art and Poetry is a supremely wise book, 
and the summation of M. Maritain’s extensive and penetrating 
investigations into the nature of art and poetry, a reviewer cannot 
hope even to indicate the range and depth of its wisdom. Of course 
the doyen of neo-thomist philosophy has no need of recommendation 
or fo yet this work cannot be taken for granted, for it is the seal 
an 


crown which raises his thought to the state of enduring and seminal 
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wisdom. Possibly this illumination of the obscure realms of poetic 
intuition will prove to be his most truly original contribution to the 
perennial philosophy. 

The cost of the book is justified by the fine production and liberal 
illustration, as well as by the intrinsic value. It is unfortunate, however, 
that the plates are not in colour, since a paraphrase is a poor substitute 
for the poetry, and this work deserves nothing less than the best. 

Davip Moopy 


A New TESTAMENT COMMENTARY FOR ENGLISH READERS. By R. A. 
Knox. Vol. II, The Acts of the Apostles, St Paul’s Letters to the 
Churches. (Burns Oates & Washbourne.) 

When I looked over the remarks I had jotted down as I was reading 
this book, I observed that for Acts and Romans they were mostly 
adverse, while for I Corinthians onwards they were nearly all favour- 
able. The reason is less a change in the quality of Mgr Knox’s comment- 
ary—though perhaps his notes on Romans are the least successful part 
of the book—than in my own notion of what sort of commentary 
it was meant to be. I began reading it with the idea that it was a work 
of exegesis, which should expound the fullest and deepest meaning of 
the sacred text. I was of course disappointed. Why, the longest of the 
introductions to each book in turn is a bare two’ pages, and everyone 
knows that the heart of an exegete’s work is his introductions. So I 
blamed my disappointment on the author, and picked on those points 
in his commentary which gave me a peg to hang it on. But by the end 
of Acts I couldn’t withhold a grudging admiration for his treatment of 
their chronology, that most tedious and bewildering of subjects, and 
for his convincing thesis of St Paul’s unrecorded travels in Macedonia 
between Beroea and Athens (Acts 17, 14). By the time I reached 
I Corinthians, I was in full palinode. 

For the truth is that Mgr Knox undertakes much more humble a 
task in this book than exegesis properly so called. He does not make it 
his business ex professo to expound the profundities of the text, but to 
explain its obscurities. He is providing the educated, but in these 
matters unlearned, English reader of his N.T. translation with the 
translator’s footnotes, which contain material on the text, and the 
language, and the historical setting, that will help him to assimilate the 
full meaning of the New Testament for himself. 

To this ground-clearing work the author brings great ingenuity, 
a just imagination, and above all a very nice sense of the Greek language, 
especially the Greek of St Paul. Note for example his suggestion of 
what the precise meaning of ‘faith’ is, in the ‘measure of faith’ and the 
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‘analogy of faith’ (Rom. 12, 3, 6); his suggestion of ‘competitiveness’ 
mma J of ‘covetousness’ or ‘extortion’ for pleonezia (II Cor. 9, 5); 
of ‘intend’ or ‘venture’ instead of ‘dare’ for ve (II Cor. 10, 12, Rom. 
15, 18). His explanations of the ‘sting in the flesh’ and the angel of 
Satan (II Cor. 12, 7), of the ‘infirmity of the flesh’ (Gal. 4, 13), of the 
‘mediator who is not of one’ (Gal. 3, 20), of the obscure reasons why 
women should wear hats in church (II Cor. 11), are ingenious, original, 
and even convincing. 

Sometimes he is misleading; for example on Philippians 4, 5 he says 
that “ the Lord is coming’ is written in Aramaic. Not in my Greek 
text, it isn’t, nor in the apparatus, nor in the Vulgate. Sometimes he is 
too ingenious and makes difficulties where there are none: see his 
remarks on the ‘dumb idols’ of I Corinthians 12, 2. Sometimes he is 
rather wrong-headed, as on the ‘expectation of the creature, which was 
subjected to vanity not willingly but because of him who subjected it 
in hope’ (Rom. 8, 20). You may agree with Mgr Knox or not, that 
by ‘him who subjected it’ is meant Adam, not God. But his argument 
against the contrary view is weak in the extreme. He caricatures it, 
whereas if stated properly it makes the whole passage run very well. 
“Creation was subjected to vanity not indeed willingly, but nevertheless 
in hope, because of the nature of him who subjected it’ (i.e. the God of 
grace). There would be no hope for the future liberation of creation 
merely because of Adam. If you take him who subjected it as Adam, 
and then make the contrast between ‘not willingly’ and ‘because of him 
who subjected it’, the ‘in hope’ at the end is left hanging painfully 
in the air; but if you contrast ‘not willingly’ and ‘in hope’, the whole 
sentence becomes neat and pointed, and we can make God the sub- 
jector of creation to vanity without any of the absurdities which 
Mgr Knox attributes to this view. 


But at any rate, though sometimes unconvincing, he is always 
stimulating. Even the misprint he is subjected to, not willingly, but 
perhaps deservedly, tickles the fancy. On p. 97 it is written ‘St Paul is 
perhaps guarding himself against the imputation of teaching that grace 
is inadmissible.’ A rap on the author’s knuckles for using such a scarcely 
English word as inamissible. 

Since it is in fact a collection of footnotes, Mgr Knox’s commentary 
must in the first place be judged piecemeal. You like this comment 
and that one, you don’t agree with the other. But in spite of the neces- 
sarily disjointed character of the book, some sort of pattern does 
emerge. Though not obliged to it, the author succeeds, almost by 
accident and on the side, in sketching out the general lines of a very 
effective exegesis, which would co-ordinate almost the whole of the 
N.T. (certainly the books commented on in this volume) in the 
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framework of the Jew-Gentile issue, in terms of that mystery of the 
kingdom (Mark 4, 11, Ephesians 3, 4, etc.) which was the opening of it 
to the Gentiles. In a more concrete way he correlates the Epistles and the 
Acts, and puts the Epistles in their context in a manner which makes it 
much easier for the reader to understand them. In a word, Mgr Knox, 
besides levelling the site and pegging out the surface, also suggests the 
most likely possiblities for deeper excavation. 
EDMUND Hitt, o.P. 


eer OF THE LaTER Fatuers. Edited by E. R. Hardy. (S.C.M. 
Press; 30s. 

This latest volume of the very handsome Library of Christian Classics 
contains translations of Athanasius’ De Incarnatione, Gregory of 
Nazianzus’ Theological Orations and Letters to Cledonius and Nectarius, 
Gregory of Nyssa’s Non Tres Dei and his Catechetical Oration, and a 
selection of Christological letters and documents including the Tome 
of St Leo. For Gregory of Nyssa and the documents other than the 
Tome new translations have been made by Dr Richardson and Dr 
Hardy. There is a general introduction of twenty-four pages and shorter 
introductions to each of the Fathers. 

The general introduction by Dr Hardy is a concise and careful 
history of the development of theology up to the third Council of 
Constantinople. It is marred only by an insufficient understanding of 
the Church’s teaching on the unity of God. The Cappadocians, Dr 
Hardy thinks, taught that the three divine persons are three particular 
instances of one generic essence, though they were aware that there is 
no room for three separate infinities. Did they not in fact go further 
than this, and say that the infinite divine nature is not only not separated 
but even identically one and the same in each of the Three Persons? 
Dr Richardson makes this point very clearly in his thoughtful intro- 
duction to Gregory of Nyssa in this volume, where he says: “The 
nature of the Godhead more nearly corresponds in their (the Cappa- 
docians’) thought to Aristotle’s idea of a particular, concrete existence 
(prote ousia), not to the deutera ousia which members of a species have in 
common.’ 

Dr Hardy does not, in the general introduction, allot a major part 
to Athanasius in the evolution of Christian theology, perhaps because 
he does not see the fundamental importance of the deeper meaning 
read into the Nicene formulary by Athanasius: God is one by identity, 
not merely by equality of nature. His special introduction to Athanasius 
does something to redress the balance, although in it he makes the 
curious judgment that, for Athanasius, man’s original state was one of 
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natural perfection as the near image of God. The more obvious reading 
is that the possession of reason is itself a gift (charis) added to man’s 
natural animal being. The truth is surely that Athanasius is thinking of 
man as created with his mind in subjection to the Word of God; at 
the fall this subjection is destroyed and man is no longer truly rational. 

The new translations are well done, though accuracy, not grace, 
is what is aimed at; the translation of Gregory of Nyssa, in particular, 
bears traces of a struggle with the difficult original. And I cannot believe 
that Gregory of Nyssa ever said that our spoken word (simply logos 
in the Greek) is one in nature with our mind; the whole argument in 
the Catechetical Oration depends on the manifold meanings of logos, 
which at this point (p. 272) surely means the idea, the mental word. 

There are very few printer’s errors, though the Semi-Arian Homo- 
ousians of page 341 were certainly Homoeousians. The whole volume 
is beautifully produced and printed, and is a real pleasure to use. 


js. 


Esp£RANCE ET Désesporr. By A. M. Carré, 0.P. (Les Editions du Cerf.) 
Le CuréTIEN ET L’ANGorssz. By H. Urs von Balthasar. (Desclée de 

Brouwer.) 

SamnteTé AujourD’HUuI. By Pierre Blanchard. (Etudes Carmélitaines.) 

In following the story of how the truths of faith have developed in 
the history of the Church it is possible to discern the occasions for this 
or that point of the faith being made more explicit in response to the 
challenge of heresy. Less often it can be traced to a prevalent interest 
in a subject where the Church’s faith impinges. 

If this is true, it is natural enough that in our own day when one of the 
fashionable trends in philosophical thought (conveniently if vaguely 
labelied Existentialism) raises its cry of anguish, Christians should turn 
their attention more particularly both to the legitimate role of anguish 
in Christian life and to the theological virtue of hope. Even without 
an external stimulus to a more profound examination of this theological 
virtue, the fact that hope has for so long played a Cinderella part in 
theology (cf. the six questions allotted to the treatise on hope in the 
Summa Theologica, sixteen on faith and twenty-four on charity) and 
for that matter in preaching, would call for some amends. 

Of the books under review Fr Carré’s Espérance et désespoir makes 
the most important contribution to the work of reparation. An aspect 
of the virtue of hope which he develops—one which rarely receives 
attention—is its social implication. While the concepts of the believing 
Body of Christ and of the loving members of the Body are familiar, 
we less often think of the hoping Body. Fr Carré, in preparing the foyt 
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lectures which provided the substance of the book, has in mind the 
intellectual atmosphere of despair of our life, and he distinguishes the 
areas where a Christian must hope and where he may despair. Perhaps 
the most pleasing feature of his treatment of the subject is that he has 
managed to incorporate all that is valuable in St Thomas’ treatise on 
hope without presenting the all too familiar pattern of a summary 
of St Thomas garnished with quotations from Pascal. What he has 
to say is made available to all and not only to those familiar with 
scholasticism and its jargon, though the scholastic may want to complain 
of a freedom of expression; e.g. it would be possible to sails him 
to be speaking of hope, as a theological virtue, being grounded in the 
irascible appetite; a footnote might have indicated the distinctions to 
be made while leaving the unscholastic unmolested. It was perhaps a 
mistake to engage in the tiresome wrangle about the possibility of 
disinterested love. We are not God, we are interested in gaining eternal 
life, so let us admit it freely instead of saying that the reward of hope 
is no different from the rewarder. 


It is not the scant treatment of hope that worries Fr Urs von Balthasar, 
but the failure of systematic theology to find a place for anguish in its 
scheme, and in Le Chrétien et l’angoisse he has aimed at working to a 
definition of anguish, starting from the biblical data, mostly to be 
found in the Sapiential books. It is the biblical theology part of this 
book which is so good, and even exciting. He sees mankind as beset 
by the darkness of anguish, a darkness at first neutral, but becoming 
positive as man turns away from God in sin, or towards God in obedi- 
ence. The darkness of sin is behind man who has cut himself off from 
God’s help, and man’s fear is creative of this darkness in an indefinite 
progression. But as man faces God, leaving that darkness behind, 
there is still a darkness of anguish to be faced a God-created anguish 
now, an anguish of trial whereby we share the fellowship of Christ’s 
sufferings, and even those who do not experience a dark night of the 
soul must endure something analogous to it. It is the forbidden darkness 
of sin which is the foundation of Existentialist philosophy, says Fr von 
Balthasar, and this anguish is to be resisted, not consented to. 


The title of a book by Pierre Blanchard in the Etudes Carmélitaines 
series—Sainteté aujourd’ hui—could be misleading. It is not the latter- 
day saints who fill the foreground, but the literary figures of France 
during the last two or three decades who have failed to grasp a true 
understanding of all that is involved in holiness. But despite the failure 
of Gide, Simone Weil, Saint-Exupéry, etc., to arrive at the truth of the 
matter, the author of this book sees them preoccupied with a nostalgia 
for sanctity—the atheists among them protesting too much, while 
those who nearly became converts and those who failed to keep the 
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faith were haunted by fragmentary elements of holiness. By contrast 
Charles du Bos is presented as the man who consented to holiness. 
This book is highly informative about trends of thought in France, 
providing summaries and extensive quotations. 

STANISLAUS PARKER, O.P. 


La Tufotocie CaTHOLIQUE AU MiLizu DU XXE Stécie. By Roger 

Aubert. 

Le Réxe pu Latcat pans t’Ecuise. By G. Philips. (Casterman; n.p.) 

These two books are interesting additions to the excellent series of 
Cahiers de l’Actualité religieuse which already include the notable 
Tolérance et communauté humaine. The first om slighter of the two is 
based on three lectures given last year in Brussels, and in less than a 
hundred pages gives a succinct account of the tendencies apparent in 
Catholic theology over the last fifteen years, especially in the French- 
speaking countries. Quite rightly, M. Aubert sees this period as a 
turning point in the history of theology when Catholics are engaged 
in taking new bearings on the theologian’s task and opening up new 
lines of investigation. The result is a great richness of original work, 
but at the same time a certain amount of confusion for those embarking 
on theological studies. The present book should prove an excellent 
aid for leading the latter into the heart of the theological debate and 
acquainting him with the four quarters of the contemporary theological 
world from which that debate is engaged. 

Apart from covering most of the ground (one is surprised, however, 
that the name of Mersch does not occur in this book), M. Aubert is a 
well-balanced commentator. Nevertheless it is inevitable that a work 
of this kind should read occasionally like a publisher’s catalogue, 
and that the reader should sometimes feel overwhelmed by so much 
commendation. A more definite statement of his own views would 
actually have added to the usefulness of this book. And while one must 
be grateful to the author for making us au fait with the latest develop- 
ments, it must be admitted that the comparative absence of reference 
to St Thomas, whose position and authority in modern Catholic theo- 
logy equals and surpasses that of St Augustine in the middle ages, could 
prove misleading. 

The position of the laity in the Church is one of the themes discussed 
by M. Aubert, since both the revival of interest in the sources of theology 
and contemporary movements outside the Church have focussed the 
attention of the theologian upon it. M. Philips has written an excellent 
introduction to the whole question. Here again we have a fine example 
of how alive Belgian Catholicism is to the problems which face the 
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Church today, as to what is being currently written about them. This 
book is well-balanced, but gains - ba its concentration on one specific 
problem. And M. Philips, who writes with refreshing incisiveness and 
wit, does not shrink from making clear his own views and preferences. 

Inevitably this book calls for comparison with Pére Congar’s Jalons 
pour une théologie du laicat. It is most interesting to note how both 
(although written independently of each other) follow practically the 
same plan: both after introductory chapters on the Church treat of the 
layman from the viewpoint of the three functions exercised by the 
Church of priesthood, government, and magisterium; and both have 
concluding chapters on the lay apostolate and lay spirituality. Never- 
theless their treatment of the subject-matter differs. P. Congar, despite 
numerous excursus into historical and other details, is chiefly concerned 
with a theological elaboration of the layman’s position in the Church, 
while M. Philips treats of that theology more briefly only to launch 
him into, and to guide him in, his main topic which is an evaluation 
of practical problems actually obtaining. 

This is extraordinarily well done. At times an English reader may 
feel that the author is dealing with matters very remote from his 
surroundings. This is particularly so, perhaps, in the valuable chapter 
on Catholic Action. Clearly, on the Continent the whole notion of 
Catholic Action, as organised by Pope Pius XI and in the forms it 
took in various countries, is undergoing a crisis. Both theory and 

ractice have been the object of much adverse criticism. Many have 
thought it had become outmoded. From M. Philip’s careful analysis, 
however, it rather emerges that we should look on this stage as a 
crise de croissance. An English Catholic, consequently, may find much 
in what he writes to feed, not so much a somewhat sterile feeling of 
guilt for omissions in the past, as a hope that our more empirical 
temper may have some useful contribution to make once the first 
rather ‘boy scout’ stage of the lay apostolate has been passed and 
transcended with the help of the present-day barrage of criticism. 

RONALD TORBET, O.P. 


Earty FATHERS FROM THE PHILOKALIA. Selected and translated by 
E. Kadloubovsky and G. E. H. Palmer. (Faber and Faber; 35s.) 
The Philokalia, originally compiled in Greek at the end of the eight- 

eenth century, is certainly the best representative anthology of Eastern 

Christian spirituality. The present selection and translation is made 

from the greatly expanded nineteenth-century Russian version (the 

Dobrotolubiye). The editors’ decision to include some additional writings 

on account of their relevance to others included in the volume is 
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amply justified. English readers will regret the omission (on the grounds 
that it is already available in French in the Sources Chrétiennes collection) 
of Diadoch of Photikos; on the other hand, they will be grateful for 
the inclusion (notwithstanding the recent French translation in Sources 
Chrétiennes) of Maximus the Confessor’s Four Centuries of Charity. 
These pensées—whether written very early or very late in this great 
theologian’s career—contain little of his deepest or most original 
reflection; but their interest lies precisely in the extent to which they 
echo traditional ways of thought at the time of the final flowering of 
Greek patristic theology. Behind them stands the picture of Christian 
askesis developed in an unbroken tradition from Origen, in the spirit- 
uality of the desert-monks in writings like those of Evagrius (of whom 
there is a fair selection included in this volume), and in that of the 
Cappadocian Fathers. The devotional life of the desert and a theology 
cast in Platonic moulds have here entered the sober common life and 
the learned theology of the cloister, and become a part of its permanent 
possession. Without this crowning work of assimilation and synthesis 
the selection would have been grievously incomplete. 

The value, indeed, of this anthology, judiciously selected, well trans- 
lated and beautifully produced, is to be found precisely in that it makes 
accessible to English readers one strand in the heritage shared by 
Eastern and Western Christianity: a strand which is often lost sight of. 
To reaffirm it and to place it within our Western spiritual perspective 
is surely the best preliminary to gaining some insight into the charac- 
teristic temper of Eastern Christianity. 

R. A. Markus 


An EizaABETHAN Recusant House. Edited by A. C. Southern. 

(Sands; 6s.) 

When in April 1559 the Bill of Supremacy was read for the first 
time in Elizabeth’s first parliament, the only lay peer to side with the 
bishops in opposing it was Anthony Viscount Montague. Thereafter 
till his death in 1592 he remained an outstanding opponent of the church 
by law established. He was ably supported by his wife, Magdalen, 
daughter of the third Lord Dacre, who survived him by sixteen years. 
During the last few years of her life she had as her chaplain Dr Richard 
Smith, later Bishop of Chalcedon, and when she died in 1609 he preached 
her panegyric. This was published at Rome a year later in Latin. In 
1627 an English Translation appeared from the pen of Dom John 
Cuthbert Fursden, 0.s.8., and it is this work that has now been re- 
printed. 

Works such as this were written for edification rather than for 
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information, but amid much that is conventional there are passages of 
considerable interest to the historian of the penal times as well as to 
the general reader. There emerges from hes pages a woman of 
character and of great courage and exceptional piety. It was an age when 
half-hearted Catholics sooner or later succumbed and only the valiant 
and the truly pious stood firm. What is so significant is the type of 
prayer that nourished these souls in the dark days of persecution. In 
spite of the secrecy of all their worship the educated Catholic layfolk 
were still using some form of liturgical office in Latin. One of the 
commonest books found in the searches of Catholic houses was 
Officium Beatae Mariae. Lady Montague was no exception: 

‘She did every day say three offices, that of the Blessed Virgin, of 
the Holy Ghost and of the Cross, whereto she added at least three 
rosaries, the Jesus Psalter, the fifteen prayers of St Bridget, which 
because they begin with O are commonly called her fifteen Ocs, and 
the common litanies, and finally sometimes the Offices of the Dead.’ 
Dr Southern has modernized the spelling and provided a useful 

Introduction and notes, but it is doubtful whether users of the Douai 
Bible will need his many explanatory footnotes. 
GOopFREY ANSTRUTHER, O.P. 


Tuirty Storigs. By Elizabeth Myers. (Macdonald; 12s. 6d.) 
STRANGERS. By Antonia White. (Harvill Press; 10s. 6d.) 

There could hardly be two books of short stories more dissimilar. 
The late Elizabeth Myers’ are quick, pointed and poetic; they start 
usually with a bang and often finish with one. In a letter quoted in the 
Introduction by her husband, Littleton Powys, who has made this 
collection, she shys, “No one likes telling stories better than I do, just 
for the pleasure of telling them’, and this is evident, for the chief pleasure 
that one derives from them oneself is the rich and personal language 
in which they are told. “This is one of the stories Willy Gannister 
tells about that hell-tasting, wild and wasteful tough of a son of his, 
Rory.’ Many are set in Ireland, but the Ireland of James Stephens, not 
of James Joyce. 

Miss White, on the other hand, is subtler and more consciously 
craftsmanlike, her language sober and more exact, so that one is aware 
of what is being said rather than of the way. Her portraits of an old 
expatriate English governess in the witty “Aunt Rose’s Revenge’ and 
of a terrifying would-be Carmelite in “The Exile’ emerge all the more 
strikingly for this reason and must be among the best of her always 
distinguished writing. Both books are worth reading, but perhaps by 


different readers. 
B.W. 
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THE sm Ir1sH. Edited by John A. O’Brien. (W. H. Allen; 
12s. 6d. 

Fr ee has collected a strong team of Irish and Irish-American 
writers to discuss the statement of the Bishop of Cork that “The rural 
population is vanishing and with it is vanishing the Irish race itself. 
Rural Ireland is stricken and dying and the will to marry on the land 
is almost gone.’ Instead of tripling in the course of the last hundred 
years, as the other nations of Europe have done, it has declined to less 
than half, from six and a half million to under three million. No doubt 
this book will be read by many thousands of Irish-Americans, to whom 
apparently it was originally addressed, who will shake their heads 
sadly over the future of the homeland and then go to their evening class 
in Gaelic or turn on the TV to watch the antics of the junior senator 
from Wisconsin (‘one of ours’) or just quietly shed a tear into their 
highball for the glories that have departed. The fact that the Irish nation 
is declining is fairly and squarely the fault of the Irish people, and 
especially of their politicians. The editor writes in unctuous tones about 
‘the Emerald Isle so dear to the heart of every Irish exile’, and no doubt 
this piece of meaningless sentimentality will stir the emotions of every 
son of Eire who has contributed to the decline of the Irish nation by 
his emigration. If there are any Irish-born exiles at present they have 
been -.. 2d by their own countrymen, because their land, which is as 

1 potentialities as Denmark, for instance, has not been organized 
so as to provide a living for them. One can only hope that the appalling 
facts—and still more the appalling attitudes of mind that have caused 
them—will be taken to heart by all Irishmen in Ireland and particularly 
by the Irish clergy. To them it is a matter of urgency. To readers 
outside Ireland it is painful, though not necessary, reading because only 
the Irish themselves can help themselves. Somebody should translate 
the words Sinn Fein and explain them to the Irish nation. 

Joun Fitzsimons 
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